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PREFACE. 

I viSH to ask thoee who may feel dispoMHi to 
eriticide what they find in thia little book to ro« 
member two things: First, that thesM chapters 
were written literally *^on the wing,** some- 
times while riding at the rate of sixty miles an 
hour on the railroad; somotimes, in noisy sta- 
tions while waiting f6r a train; 8ometin\es» in 
the Conferenoe room, with hnbbnb all around. 
Secondly, that they were written for the young, 
in a yein of pleasantry, and with a rollicking 
freedom. I have never published a book bofOro. 
This is my maiden effort. A conscious inability 
to attain my ideal of the litoraiy oxcollonco 
which ought to characterize permanent writing 
has kept me from it. I yield now to the Judg- 
ment of friends who think that this record of 
rambles in the intei'est of the Epwortli l4)nguo 
will please and instruct our young people. If 
this is true, I shall be glad. 8. A. S. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CHAUTAUQUA. 

K KN T Ucm AyB treat you welL There 
is notliiiis little or stingy about them. 
If they promise to pay your expenses, 
you may take the sleeper without fear 
that it will come out of your own pock- 
et. This is not always the case. I 
was once invited to attend a college 
Commencement and deliver the annu- 
al address. I pleaded pressure of 
work, but they insisted. At length 
I yielded; prepared an address for 
the occasion, which cost time and la- 
bor; left home, traveled all day and all 
night and until nearly noon next day 
to reach the place. They treated mo 
to a splendid audience, cheered the ad- 
dress and praised it to the skies, and 
paid me Just exactly enough to cover 
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the cost of a straight ticket there and 
back, leaving me to pay for meals, the 
sleeper, and little items inseparable 
from genteel travel, out of my own 
pocket; paid me nothing for my time 
or work, and doubtless thought, if they 
thought at all, that the honors ought 
to satisfy me. I am never caught in 
the same trap twice. Such treatment 
is shameful. Twice the same college 
has invited me to visit it again, saying: 
"We remember your former visit with 
great pleasure." But no, never; "I 
remember the former visit," too. 
"What are your expenses?" said the 
clever Kentuckian. "About Twenty- 
five dollars." "Here is fifty dollars. 
I wish it were twice as much. You 
must come again." It is likely that I 
will go again; not for the money mere- 
ly, for that was small compensation 
for the service, and not intended or 
asked as such, but for the noble people 
who are there. You may know a man 
by the way he handles money. 

The new Methodist Book Concern 
building is an imposing structure. 
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right in the business center of Cincin- 
nati, built of iron, stone, and brick, 
with every modem improvement. It 
is a house worthy of the great Church 
whose interests it serves. I long to see 
the day when Southern Methodism will 
catch up with the procession in this di- 
rection; and, instead of being content to 
keep in sight, will go to the front. Dr. 
Moore, the affable editor of the West- 
ern Christian Advocate, received us 
most cordially. When I was at New 
York as fraternal delegate, in 1888, Dr. 
Moore introduced me to the audience in 
a grateful speech that was a fine send 
off. I was glad to meet him again. 
He kindly showed me through the big 
house and introduced me to brethren in 
its various departments, showing us 
every courtesy as the "leader of the 
young Methodists of the South." Both 
he and Dr. Cranston, the Book Agent, 
assured me that whatever was in the 
house was at my disposal. In this in- 
stance, as in others, our Methodist 
Episcopal brethren have shown an in- 
terest in our new work and a generous 
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spirit toward our people worthy of all 
praise. They say little to me up this 
way about "organic union," and all 
that; but they do talk about the great 
issues and interests in which we are all 
alike concerned as Methodists and as 
the followers of Christ, and we do have 
a good time together as sure as you 
live! God bless our Northern breth- 
ren, and increase them more and more; 
and let true Bpworthians everywhere 
say. Amen! 

When I left Cincinnati at 6 p.m. it 
was sweltering hot; when I left the 
train at Lakewood at seven o'clock it 
was so cold that I shivered. It is a de- 
lightful ride from Lakewood, sixteen 
miles up the beautiful Lake Chautauqua, 
to the far-famed Assembly grounds. 
But it was too cool for my Southern 
blood. I retreated into the cabin and 
watched the dissolving panorama of the 
shores from the window. I shall not 
attempt to describe Chautauqua. It is 
beautifully situated on the western 
shore of the lovely lake whose name it 
bears; and its paved streets, its pretty 
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cottages, its spacious Assembly build- 
ings, its ample grounds, its great old 
forest trees, its abundant fountains, its 
crowds of happy people — all proclaim 
it to be an ideal resort. At the Hotel 
Atheneum the polite clerk informed me 
that he had reserved me a room on the 
lake front, but as it had turned so cold 
he thought that a Southern man might 
like a southern room. He said this 
with a knowing twinkle in his eye, and 
told me to try the south side. I did, 
and found a room full of golden sun- 
shine. Ah! didn't it feel good? 

I was the guest of Bishop Vincent. 
At his hospitable table I met Mrs. Vin- 
cent, the Bishop's charming wife; his 
son, Dr. George Vincent, and his win- 
some young wife, both active Chautau- 
qua workers; Bishop Goodsell, a noble 
Christian gentleman, full of easy Epis- 
copal chat, whose bearing neither dis- 
credits the dignity of his high office 
nor exaggerates its importance; Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, of Boston, the 
great Unitarian preacher; Dr. J. W. 
Lee, the author of "The Making of a 
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Man;" Dr. Schell, Secretary of the Ep- 
worth League, M. E. Church; and oth- 
ers who came from time to time. Bish- 
op Vincent made us all have a good 
time. Hospitality is a grace practiced 
at Chautauqua. Several times the 
Bishop grew garrulous about his old 
Alabama home. He was born in Dixie. 
His father was for a number of years 
an active member of the Methodist 
Church at Tuscaloosa. If he had not 
moved away, John H. Vincent might 
have been a bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and Chau- 
tauqua might have been on Lookout 
Mountain instead of by the shore of a 
Northern lake. It might have been! 

Recognition Day, which is the Chau- 
tauqua Commencement Day, is the 
great day at Chautauqua. I went early 
to the Hall of Philosophy. Hundreds 
were already there, and soon a dense 
multitude had assembled. The sacred 
precincts of St. Paul's Grove were 
guarded by ropes and a score of mar- 
shals. Promptly on time the proces- 
sion arrived. It was headed by a band 
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playing Chautauqua music. Behind the 
band came two hundred little girls all 
dressed in white, each bearing a bunch 
of flowers. After the little girls came 
the dignitaries of the day, headed by 
the Chancellor, Bishop Vincent, and 
the Vice Chancellor and orator of the 
occasion. Dr. Edward Everett Hale. I 
joined the procession at this point, 
taking my place with the Vice Chan- 
cellor, Dr. Hurlbut, just behind Bishop 
Vincent and Dr. Hale. We marched 
into the Hall of Philosophy. The little 
girls opened ranks, and lined the walk 
that led from the "Golden Gate" up to 
the Hall of Philosophy. Just behind 
the little girls stood the Chautauqua 
alumni, a dense mass of happy faces. 
At a signal the choir began to sing; the 
chimes of bells in the tower down by 
the lake pealed forth; the "Golden 
Gate" swung wide; and the graduates, 
over four hundred, passed under the 
evergreen arches, while the little girls 
strewed the path with flowers. It was 
a glorious sight, and the enthusiasm of 
the hour was high as banner after ban- 
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ner of former classes filed into the hall 
and took their assigned places. Bish- 
op Vincent, assisted by Dr. Hurlbut, 
conducted a brief but deeply impressive 
religious service, after which the pro- 
cession re-formed and marched to the 
amphitheater. We passed almost the 
whole distance through the open ranks 
of Chautauquans. It was touching to 
see the admiration of everybody for 
Bishop Vincent When he came along 
every hand seemed to involuntarily 
flutter a handkerchief in salute, every 
lip to murmur some applause. At one 
point we halted for a few minutes. I 
stopped opposite a lady who knew me. 
"O, Dr. Steel," she exclaimed, "are 
you one of our Chancellors?" "No," 
I replied, "but I am Chancellor of the 
Epworth League." I think that she was 
puzzled to know just what that means. 
But that is it. Vincent is not alone. 
Kirkland, of Vanderbilt, must look 
out. Chancellors are the order of the 
day. We are coming. Brother Kirk- 
land, nigh fifty thousand strong! That 
is why I was walking with Vincent and 
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Hurlbnt and Edward Everett Hale, and 
the rest, on that happy Recognition 
Day at Chautauqua. Vincent has an 
eye to things. He was paying honor 
not to me, but to the smiling thousands 
of young men and women marshaled 
under our Epworth banner, whose rep- 
resentative I was; and he was doing it 
because, like a wise man with a big 
heart full of concern for the salvation 
of the world, he recognizes in the Ep- 
worth League a providential agency 
for the uplift of our Christian youth to 
a higher plane of living. O if I can only 
Induce our Southern Methodist youth 
to read good books, to search for wis- 
dom as for hidden treasures, to catch 
the enthusiasm I myself feel for 
knowledge, I shall not have lived in 
vain. 

The scene of the amphitheater was 
simply Inspiring: the vast host of 
Chautauquans; the great choir, led by 
Dr. Palmer, of New York; the thou- 
sands rushing to get seats; the enthu- 
siasm that filled the very air — made it 
all memorable to a visitor who saw it 
2 
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for the first time. Edward Everett 
Hale delivered the annual oration. His 
subject was "The Education of a 
Prince." The prince in this country is 
the people. So his address was a mas- 
terly discussion of the qualifications 
essential to American citizenship. He 
read it, but read it well. His stalwart 
figure, his rugged features, his deep, 
guttural voice, almost harsh in its em- 
phatic tones, the awkward sweep of 
his long arms in his gestures — all were 
in keeping with the strength and 
freedom of his thought. I watched him 
closely and studied him earnestly, as I 
have always tried to do men who, like 
him, have made their mark in the 
world. There is power in this grizzly 
old Yankee; a sort of Titan he is, orig- 
inal and fiery at seventy -two. He 
thinks — thinks down among the roots 
of things. He is a Unitarian, and to us 
Southern people who hardly know what 
that means, since we have never had to 
deal with it, it has a decidedly heretical 
sound. But his allusions to Christ be- 
trayed no false thinking about the su- 
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preme reality of our faith. He spoke 
of him as "Jesus, our Lord and Master, 
the Saviour and Redeemer of the 
world." The fact is, there is an evan- 
gelical Unitarianism just as there is 
an unevangelical orthodoxy. Between 
the two, the former is far the better. 

Dr. Hale belongs to the old panel of 
New England giants that numbered in 
its ranks Emerson, Hawthorne, Long- 
fellow, Agassiz, and a few more. "Tell 
me," I said to him, "about Emerson." 
I saw at once that I had touched a re- 
sponsive chord in the old man's soul. 
"O yes," he replied, "he was my friend. 
I knew him and loved him. He was so 
lovable that I couldn't help loving him. 
We have heard so much of him as a 
philosopher that we do not think of 
him as a plain man, mingling with his 
neighbors, going to the town meeting, 
and taking a hand in all that con- 
cerned life. He is still a force. Amer- 
ican students in Paris, who neglect 
their Bible, read Emerson." And so 
on, in delightful reminiscential gos- 
sip about the sunny old sage of Con- 
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cord, whom I confess I cannot help lov- 
ing myself. By the way, one of Em- 
erson's biographers tells a good story 
of Father Taylor, the famous sailor 
preacher of Boston. Emerson, who 
seldom went to a Methodist Church, 
used often to go to hear Father Taylor. 
He doubtless loved him because he was 
a real man, perfectly natural In all he 
did, himself from toe to crown, even in 
his most eccentric bursts of vehement 
exhortation. Some one asked Father 
Taylor if he did not think that Emer- 
son would go to hell for his unbelief. 
"I don't know anything about it," re- 
plied the old preacher; "but if he does, 
he'll change the climate of the place." 
It is very evident that Father Taylor 
would have let Emerson through the 
gate of paradise. 

At night a number of speeches were 
delivered in the amphitheater. Among 
others, Bishop Vincent introduced "A 
representative from the South, Dr. 
Steel, of Mississippi." He whispered 
to me a moment before: "It was not 
your fault that you were bom in Mis- 
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sissippi." No, but a lucky providence. 
I always report myself as a Mississip- 
pian, especially up that way, for I am 
proud of old Mississippi. I told them 
so in my speech. When I told them 
that I came from a land that did not 
furnish a single recruit for "Coxey's 
Army," the applause showed that they 
saw the point; and they saw the point 
also when I told them that "we voted 
the Democratic ticket — or did before 
this Congress met." The "representa- 
tive from the South" was most gener- 
ously received. 

The Class of '98 is named for our 
Southern poet, Sidney Lanier. This Is 
a compliment to the South, which we 
ought to appreciate. That the name of 
a Confederate soldier should be so 
honored in a seat of culture and influ- 
ence like Chautauqua, and will here- 
after be borne on its banner with all 
the pageantry that marks Chautauqua 
celebrations, is a grateful evidence 
that we are living in an age of high and 
generous thinking. Prejudices are 
melting away before the sunlight of 
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hmnan brotherhood. Patriotism is dis- 
enga^ng itself from the bonds of sec- 
tionalism* We are seeing the good in 
each other. The clouds are lifting from 
all the landscape of our country's life, 
and the North and South clasp hands 
in glad accord. Perish forever the 
tongue or the pen that would hinder the 
work of reconciliation! Hay the name 
of Lanier charm away any lingering 
doubt of the sincere desire on the part 
of that better North, represented at 
Chautauqua, to have a union of hearts 
as well of hands with our noble South 
land! Ten thousand Southerners ought 
to join the Class of '98. Let us in- 
vade Chautauqua in 1898. With the 
name of Lanier flashing on our banner, 
a proud reminder of chivalrous char- 
acter and lofty genius, let us crowd the 
Hall of Philosophy in 1898. But I must 
be off for Chattanooga to see the boys 
about the International Conference. On 
the way I had a vision, and said to my- 
self: "Why not have an Epworth Chau- 
tauqua?" 
We must have one. It must be an 
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ideal resort for our Epworthians, the 
headquarters of our literary work, and 
a place where we can realize the largest 
measure of development for the body, 
the mind, and the heart. While at 
Chattanooga, we looked longingly at 
the numberless blue summits lifting 
themselves into the clear sky, and 
thought of the great possibilities of 
our Idea. The proposal of such a 
scheme at once caught the attention 
of the alert leaders of the Epworth 
League in Chattanooga. So another 
great enterprise is on foot — the "Ep- 
worth Chautauqua." We must make it 
to the South what the parent Chautau- 
qua is to the North. It will keep in 
touch with Chautauqua, which has 
done more to popularize culture than 
any other educational movement in 
America. While it will be under Meth- 
odist management, it will, like Chau- 
tauqua, open wide its gates to all good 
people, and offer inducements to any 
and every religious denomination that 
chooses to co-operate. We hope to see 
a beautiful house as headquarters of 
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the Society of Christian Endeavor; an- 
other, headquarters of the King's 
Daughters; and so on. The best talent 
in America shall be on its platform. It 
is to be the gathering place of the 
finest class of young people in the land 
— the young people's Chautauqua! It 
will leave all the narrow gauge Chau- 
tauquas far behind. Founded on the 
broad principle of Christian fraternity, 
in vital touch with the most advanced 
movements of this great age, and in- 
tent on the noblest ends, we confident- 
ly expect it to become a great force in 
our South land. It must be Inaugurated 
next June while the Conference is at 
Chattanooga. It hovers to-day like a 
veritable city of God over the place. 
On which of those fair summits will it 
settle? We shall see by and by. Don't 
forget our Epworth Chautauqua. 

THE NEXT INTEBNATIONAIi CON- 
FERENC?E. 

Well, it is settled. Chattanooga is 
the place. June, 1895, will be the time. 
The second International Conference 
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of Epworth Leagues will be the occa- 
Bion. And we do not hesitate to say 
that the event will be the most im- 
portant likely to happen during the 
year 1895. We expect at least ten thou- 
sand enthusiastic young Methodists to 
gather in Chattanooga, the "League 
City." There will be a wonderful pow- 
er exerted by this meeting on all the 
religious interests of the South. Chat- 
tanooga is wide-awake to the value of 
the Conference, and has made most 
generous proposals in regard to its en- 
tertainment. The Secretary, in re- 
sponse to repeated invitations, spent a 
day in Chattanooga. A large commit- 
tee of representative citizens met him 
at the depot, and gave the day to his 
entertainment. Plans had been made 
for excursions to Lookout Mountain, 
to Chickamauga National Park, one of 
the greatest things in America in the 
way of a park, and to other famous 
points about the city. Press of busi- 
ness allowed us to accept only the 
mountain trip, which always abun- 
dantly repays the climber to those 
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cerulean heights, where perpetual 
breezes play and chase away all gloom. 
At night about fifty leading citizens 
gathered in the elegant parlors of the 
Read House. Dr. McFerrin presided. 
Addresses were delivered by the Mayor 
of the city, by a member of the Board 
of Trade, by a representative of the 
Pastors* Association, by representa- 
tives of the Leagues, and by others, and 
a formal written invitation was pre- 
sented in the name and on behalf of 
all the citizens of Chattanooga to hold 
the Conference there. After a free and 
pleasant discussion of the various de- 
tails, we settled the matter by selecting 
Chattanooga as the place for holding 
the next International Conference of 
Epworth Leagues. The greatect en- 
thusiasm prevailed, and the decision 
was received with rousing cheers. 
Chattanooga is tremendously in ear- 
nest, and will make the occasion mem- 
orable to all who attend. There is no 
time to be lost. A vast deal of work is 
to be done if we get out of the Confer- 
ence what it ought to yield to practical 
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Christian workers. Ten railroads put 
Chattanooga in easy reach of all parts 
of the nation. The hotels can accom- 
modate five thousand guests; five thou- 
sand more can be entertained in pri- 
vate; ten thousand more can be pro- 
vided for if necessary. The railroads 
and the hotels promise the lowest pos- 
sible rates, and no pains will be spared 
to make everybody comfortable and 
happy. No city in America possesses 
the combined scenic and historic inter- 
est that clusters about Chattanooga. 
Some of the greatest battles of the Civil 
War were fought there, and the Nation- 
al and State governments are expend- 
ing vast sums of money in laying out 
parks, building fine roads, erecting 
monuments, and making attractive the 
famous battle grounds of the war. We 
trust that the earth will again tremble 
under the tread of te iLtho usand march- 
ing hosts next June(^following not the 
star-spangled bannerol the nation nor 
the bonnie blue flag of the South land, 
but the all-conquering ensign of the 
Prince of Peace; not the blast of mil- 
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itant bugles nor roll of warring drums, 
the rattle of death-dealing rifles nor 
boom of awful guns, but the songs of 
rejoicing followers of the Lamb, shall 
wake the echoes of those everlasting 
hills, and stir the souls of the multi- 
tudes who gather on those smiling 
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IN THE LEAGUE CITY. 

Chattanooga claims to be the 
League City. It certainly has a large 
number of very active Leagues, and 
they know how to do things, too. A 
reception given to the Secretary at 
Centenary Church gave him an oppor- 
tunity of meeting a number of Leagues 
of the city and vicinity. It was an in- 
formal but thoroughly enjoyable affair. 
The spacious lecture room had been 
prettily decorated; there were music, 
speeches, and a delightful social time, 
with refreshments. Dr. Atkins, an old 
college friend, presiding elder of the 
Chattanooga District, is an earnest 
League worker, and was present on 
this occasion. Dr. McFerrin, the pastor 
of Centenary, is greatly beloved by his 
people. The occasion was made still 
more pleasant by the presence of a num- 
ber of our Methodist Episcopal breth- 

(29) 
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ren, as well as brethren from other 
Churches. There seems to be a happy 
fraternal harmony among the denomi- 
nations in Chattanooga. 

The next evening the Secretary had 
an opportunity of presenting the 
League work to a fine audience at Cen- 
tenary. I am glad to learn that a 
Fraternal Union has been formed be- 
tween the Leagues of the Church, 
South, and those of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church; and while each will work 
in harmony with its own branch of the 
Church, they will occasionally meet to- 
gether and cultivate a Christian fel- 
lowship. This may make some saints 
below "shiver," but it makes a shout 
among the saints above. I am under 
special obligation to Brothers Thomas, 
Hollinsworth, Patten, Rust, Elder, and 
others for personal attentions that 
made my visit to Chattanooga very 
pleasant. 

CHICKAMAUGA. 

Thirty-two years ago one of the 
bloodiest battles of our terrible Civil 
War was fought ten or twelve miles 
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south of Chattanooga. It was called 
Chlckamauga from a creek of that 
name which meanders through the re- 
gion that the battle covered. The Con- 
federates were led by Gen. Bragg; the 
Federals were commanded by Gen. 
Rosecrans. The Federals were defeat- 
ed, and retreated to Chattanooga, 
where they ought to have been cap- 
tured. If Gen. Forrest had been in Gen. 
Bragg's place, it is very probable that 
the final issue would have been differ- 
ent. But Gen. Bragg advanced to Mis- 
sion Ridge, and while his defeated an- 
tagonist was cowering in the valley he 
quietly waited until re-enforcements 
were poured in, and he in turn was 
driven back. But Chickamauga was a 
Confederate victory. Well do I re- 
member celebrating It by setting on 
fire a big number of log heaps in a 
clearing on the farm. 

Now the Federal Government has 
made large purchases of land on the 
sites of the battlefields around Chat- 
tanooga, and is turning them into a 
national park. It aims to preserve the 
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landmarks of the battles just as they 
were at the time the memorable events 
took place: the positions held by the 
troops of both armies, the roads by 
which they marched, the lines they 
formed, the spots of special interest in 
the story. It is a great and worthy 
undertaking, on which large sums of 
money have been spent already, and a 
great deal more will be spent. It is 
destined to attract to Chattanooga mul- 
titudes of visitors. Students and his- 
torians, as well as curious sight-seers, 
will in the future visit the National 
Park. The future Macaulay, whose pen 
is to write the history of our war, and 
our yet undiscovered Walter Scott, 
whose genius is to recall a vanished civ- 
ilization, will turn their feet to this re- 
gion so favored as an object lesson for 
their study. I doubt if there is any- 
thing like Chickamauga in America or 
the world. 

Behind a spanking team of grays, 
over which the ribbons were held by 
Brother Hollinsworth, we left the 
Read House for a visit to Chickamauga. 
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We went out Montgomery Avenue to 
Ridgedale, at the foot of Mission Ridge, 
crossed over to the Rossville Road, and 
went through Ross's Gap. Here we 
struck the Government Road, a de- 
lightful highway, which in 1863 was 
the bone of contention between the ar- 
mies, because it was the road by which 
the Federals reached their base at 
Chattanooga. The battle swayed back 
and forth across this road, and when 
the Federals retreated they had to 
reach Chattanooga by a valley road 
farther west along the base of Lookout. 
Along this road are a great many iron 
plates inscribed with an account of the 
battle — as for example, " Gen. Forrest ar- 
rived here at such a time; ""Gen. Breck- 
inridge advanced to this point;" "Two 
hundred yards northwest of this place 
so and so was stationed;" "The Bat- 
tery, Artillery, occupied this spot, 

reaching here at 3 p.m.; it withdrew at 
5:20 P.M.," etc. Many of the Northern 
States have already erected handsome 
monuments to their soldiers. At one 
place we counted seven or eight in 
3 
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view. I hope that the day is not distant 
when our Southern States will join in 
this laudable work, and erect monu- 
ments to the victors on this famous 
field. It gives one who never saw a 
battle a vivid impression of the extent 
of a modern struggle to ride along this 
road. Crittenden's Corps, of the Fed- 
eral army, extended along a front of 
four or five miles, while the whole 
front of the battle must have been ten 
or twelve miles. Through all this long 
distance men were seeking to destroy 
each other. Every ridge top belched 
forth destruction. The dense autumnal 
forest quaked with the tread and mor- 
' tal strife of more than a hundred thou- 
sand men. It is a sad thought that here 
in America, and in this age of enlight- 
enment and progress, sensible, not to 
say Christian, men will go to war to 
settle questions that reason ought to 
determine. May we never see another 
war! 

It would require many days to visit 
all the points of interest on the 
Chickamauga battlefield; but even a 
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brief visit like ours is exceedingly full 
of valuable instruction* Returning, we 
took a drive along the splendid Crest 
Road. This road, built by the govern- 
ment, ascends Mission Ridge at Ross's 
Gap, and runs along the crest of the 
mountain for ten miles to Sherman 
Heights. The scenery is simply inde- 
scribable in its grandeur and beauty. 
Far below you spreads out the beauti- 
ful valley of Chattanooga, dotted with 
villages clustering about the city, trav- 
ersed with fine roads, intersected at 
numberless points by railroads. In 
the distance old Lookout looms against 
the sky; and far beyond are Raccoon 
Mountain and Walden's Ridge; while 
the Tennessee River, like a huge, shin- 
ing serpent, is coiled about their base. 
Every spot is historic. Monuments and 
towers and signal stations commemo- 
rate the mighty struggle that once 
shook these eternal hills with the thun- 
der of war. Myriads of stars glittered 
in the sky as we turned our horses to- 
ward the city, and after a most delight- 
ful ride we sat down to a bountiful 
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supper at the Read House. We hope 
that thousands and thousands of our 
young people will visit Chickamauga 
National Park next year at our Inter- 
national Conference, which meets in 
Chattanooga. It is worth saving money 
to see. 

THE GBAVITY CAB. 

There are three ways of coming 
down from the summit of Lookout 
Mountain. One is by the "Incline." 
That is a cable road that runs almost 
straight down from the Point Hotel, 
and the distance is about one mile. It 
is a thrilling sensation to come down 
that way, and nervous people avoid it 
or shut their eyes and scream until 
they land at the foot of the mountain. 
Another way is by a fine dirt road that 
winds up the mountain side by fairly 
easy grades. This route is about six 
miles. The other way is by the "grav- 
ity car," and this route is twelve miles; 
but it is by all odds the way to come 
down. What is the gravity car? Well, 
nothing but an ordinary open street 
car. It is attached to the train on the 
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broad gauge railroad that runs up the 
mountain, and is carried to the summit. 
There it is turned loose, and it comes 
down by its own weight, and it comes 
like lightning! We stepped into it at 
the Inn. Some of the party were nerv- 
ous. Grandma said: "No, sir; I do not 
want to go down that way." Miriam — 
daring little Miriam, who had just 
stood on Umbrella Rock, two thousand 
five hundred feet in the upper air — said: 
"Please don't go on it." Christine was 
plucky, and said: "0 come on!" The 
lawyer looked grave, and asked signif- 
icant questions. The lawyer's pretty 
daughter stepped aboard with an air of 
easy confidence that spoke more than 
words. The Secretary got aboard. The 
brakeman turned it loose, and away we 
darted. Down, down, down; around 
curves, across dizzy trestles, under 
great overhanging cliffs, through dark 
forests, whirling swiftly on, with a 
landscape above, around, and below us 
unrivaled in grandeur and beauty by 
anything on the continent. A twelve- 
mile ride in the gravity car! All it 
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needed to go down was to be turned 
loose. As we spun along the ringing 
rail and darted around the hoary crags 
I fell into a sermonizing mood every 
now and then. There is a sermon in 
the gravity car.^Turn a man loose, and 
he will go down without pushing, and 
go with accelerating speed. Our grav- 
ity car had four brakes on it. Brother, 
how is it with you? Are you climbing 
or descending? You need no help to go 
down the grade of character; but it 
takes a mountain climber to lift you to 
the blue summits, where life unrolls to 
the enraptured eye its f ar-visioned pan- 
oramas of gloi^ yes; there is a cer- 
tain kind of IJTeasure in going down. 
The breeze is cool, and rushes to fan 
you; the sensation is exhilarating; 
there is an excitement and thrill in it. 
But it is going down. There are mala- 
ria and mosquitoes and flies and fogs 
and fret down on the lower level. It is 
very different from up yonder. Better 
to perspire in a climb to lofty heights 
than enjoy the thrill of a descent. But 
away I go southward. 
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AT SAM JONES'S nOlfE. 

The gate of Sam Jones's home stands 
open wide; there are always big-armed 
rocking-chairs on the vine-clad veran- 
da, and a real, sure enough, old-time 
Southern welcome to the guest. There 
are no city airs about it. The servants 
are glad to see you, and seem anxious 
to wait on you. The children greet you 
with hearty pleasure; while Mrs. Jones, 
with quiet grace and dignity, makes 
you feel that your coming is a real 
blessing to the house. It is more like 
an 'Old ante helium plantation home 
than anything I have seen. I ran up 
there from Atlanta to spend a few days 
at the tabernacle meeting, which ia 
the great yearly event of Cartersvillc. 
I was the first to arrive, but was soon 
only one of a company that numbered 
among them Dr. David Sullins, Pres- 
ident of Centenary College; Rev. R. 
W. Bigham, evangelist; Rev. Howard 
Crumley, Agent of the Orphans* Home ; 
Dr. Quillian, pastor at Carters ville. 

Sam Jones was absent, and did not 
arrive until Tuesday. The meeting be- 
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gan on Saturday night with an edify- 
ing sermon from Brother Bigham, who 
succeeds in putting a deal of fine 
thought in a striking way. Sunday 
morning the crowds came and packed 
the vast tabernacle, which stands in a 
forest of pine in the edge of the town. 
Dr. Sullins preached — ^yes, he preached. 
He is getting to be an old man now. 
He belongs to a generation of pulpit 
giants, most of whom have gone on out 
of sight. He Is not as strong, physical- 
ly, as he was when, twenty years ago, 
I heard from him one of the finest 
bursts of eloquence that ever thrilled 
my ear. Dr. Sullins is an orator. There 
is a dignity and grace of manner about 
hiip, a fire and passion of utterance, a 
fullness and force of thought that cap- 
tivate the dullest listener and edify the 
most thoughtful hearer. He is simple 
in his speech, clear in his views, home- 
ly In his illustrations, and a master of 
the emotions. One beautiful thing 
about him is that he does not get sour 
as age comes on. He is as full of sweet 
charity, of broad, catholic feeling, of 
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tender brotherliness, of fervid optimism 
as ever — a dear, lovable, grand old 
man. It was a great privilege to hear 
him again. And the vast audience re- 
sponded to his impassioned words as 
the chords of a harp to the master. God 
bless the Old Man Eloquent of the Hol- 
ston Conference — a Conference re- 
nowned for its orators! 

ORATORS. 

I have always been an earnest stu- 
dent of orators. Without any natural 
gifts for public speaking, and with 
many serious defects that unfitted me 
for it, I felt that a call to preach was 
also a call to spare no pains to learn 
how to preach; and there is no instruc- 
tion so valuable as that which comes 
from a living example. When a boy on 
the farm, in the pauses of busy toil, and 
often at the expense of needed rest, I 
read and reread Plutarch on "Demos- 
thenes" and "Cicero." As a lad I de- 
voured the "Life of Bascom," and owe 
to that book an enormous debt, for it 
showed what a resolute boy could 
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achieve in spite of disadvantages. To 
this day, while my taste condemns the 
style of Bascom's sermons, they make 
the blood leap faster and the heart 
throb as few written sermons can. 
Those sonorous sentences, charged 
with solemn earnestness, like the roll 
and boom of league-long billows on the 
beach, startle and awe the soul with 
tremendous power. I can never for- 
get the first time I heard Bishop Kav- 
anaugh. He swung clear from the 
start, and carried me to the third heav- 
en. For weeks after I was busy 
testing his wonderful sermon by the 
rules of the book I was studying, 
only to find that he disregarded them 
all. It was on that occasion that I 
asked Bishop Kavanaugh what he 
thought of Munsey, whose fame was just 
then beginning to resound in my part 
of the country. He had recently heard 
him, and replied: "Why, the orators of 
to-day, compared with Munsey, are as 
a molehill to a mountain, or an atom 
to a world." Such an answer set me 
wild to hear Munsey. Sometime after 
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I ran the risk of expulsion from col- 
lege for absence without leave, to hear 
him. Nor have I ever regretted it. 
I have spared no pains to hear the 
great orators of the pulpit, the plat- 
form, and the forum; and from them all 
I have succeeded in learning some- 
thing valuable to my work. Recently 
I heard Edward Everett Hale. He is 
about the same age as Dr. Sullins. He 
is a man of prodigious power. He lives 
in Bostoh, amid an environment of in- 
tense life. He has traveled abroad, and 
has had the finest possible opportuni- 
ties for acquiring knowledge and for 
imparting it. It is interesting, after 
the fashion of Plutarch, to compare 
Hale and Sullins in a study of oratory; 
and I unhesitatingly give the palm to 
Sullins. If there is anything in tlie 
theories and rules of eloquence, fro'tn 
Aristotle down, the simple and fervid 
speech of our mountain-bred Sullins is 
far ahead of the close-knit and vigorous 
sentences of the Boston sage. I say 
this on the theory that eloquence is the 
power to move an audience. 



\ 
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The incomparable orator of this age 
is Sam Jones. He has spoken to more 
people than any other living man; per- 
haps, than any other man that ever 
lived. He is a phenomenon. He has 
now been before the public as a Meth- 
odist preacher for twelve or fifteen 
years. He has had more opposition 
than any other living man in his work. 
He has been denounced by all classes, 
and by the most influential people. The 
religious papers, some of them of his 
own Church, by innuendo and serious 
argument, have thundered against him. 
As the Epworth rector refused to let 
Wesley preach in his father's pulpit, so 
Vanderbilt University locked the doors 
of its chapel against him, and refused 
to let him speak to the students within 
Its walls. The powerful machinery of 
episcopal authority was deliberately 
trained upon him, and he was forced to 
sever the sacred relations of the itin- 
erancy, thus throwing the moral effect 
of the whole Church, as expressed in 
the action of one of its chief pastors, 
against him. He has been called "a 
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mountebank/' "a blackguard," "a 
fraud/* "a money seeker/' and almost 
every other abusive epithet If it were 
possible for opposition to crush a man, 
there would be little left of Sam Jones. 
But opposition has not hurt him. He 
was never stronger with the public 
than he is to-day. Multiplied thou- 
sands crowd to hear him wherever he 
comes. His name is a household word 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. He 
has led countless thousands to Christ. 
Such a man is worthy of study by every 
young man who wants to know the se- 
cret of successful speech. I have 
studied Sam Jones closely. In doing 
this I have endeavored to divest my- 
self of the personal equation, and 
look at him neither with the predilec- 
tion of a friend nor the opposition of an 
enemy, but simply as a subject for cool 
and critical Judgment. As a result of 
my ctudy I find three things about 
Sam Jones as a preacher which consti- 
tute the secret of his success: 

First, he is a good man, a true Chris- 
tian, who loves God and believes his 
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•word. Nobody who has an inside and 
intimate acquaintance with Sam Jones 
ever doubted this. Any impeachment 
of his piety comes from those who have 
not been in his home and seen the 
sweet purity that underlies his public 
life. 

Secondly, he is a natural man. He Is 
himself. There is nothing artificial or 
assumed about him. Whether sitting 
on his veranda chatting with his guests 
or preaching to ten thousand people, he 
is the same plain, unconventional per- 
son. And much of the sensation which 
he produces is due to the fact that we 
are so much the creatures of conven- 
tionalism, and there is so much that is 
artificial about our life, that a natural 
and unstudied manner, a simple and 
spontaneous personality, arrests atten* 
tion and shocks " propriety." 

Thirdly, he always speaks to the con- 
science with the authority of a man 
sent from God. This is the secret of 
his fearlessness and of his power. The 
themes he discusses, and the manner in 
which he discusses them, are a direct 
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attack upon the conscience. He talks 
about what all men either are or ought 
to be thinking about. And he does it 
with the air of one who has authority. 
There is no question in his own mind 
of the terrible truth he utters, and as 
he reasons of these fearful realities^ 
like Felix under the similar preaching 
of Paul, the most hardened sinners 
tremble. 

If oratory be the art of moving an au- 
dience, then Sam Jones is one of the 
greatest orators of this or any age. I 
do not deny that many other things en- 
ter into the question of his success — his 
power of ridicule, his extravagance of 
language, his cool self-possession, his 
wonderful voice, his close contact with 
everyday life around him — but I deny 
that these things are the true sources 
of his success. If these were all that 
Sam Jones had, he would have disap- 
peared long ago. The intelligent and 
earnest people of this nation, who 
crowd to hear him, would soon wea- 
ry of sarcasm and invective, denun- 
ciation and bravado, if these were 
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not the accidents of far nobler qualities 
of life. The man is a fool who would 
imitate the personal peculiarities of 
Sam Jones; and I am almost ready to 
write that he is also a fool who does 
not desire to be like him in those things 
which I have indicated as the real and 
permanent causes of his power: his 
sincerity, his naturalness, and his fear- 
less appeal to the conscience. I put 
Sam Jones down as a great orator, a 
mighty master of assemblies, a model 
preacher for the masses. I love him 
as a man and brother, and believe in 
and admire him as a Christian min- 
ister. 



CHAPTER III. 

IN MTSSOUMI. 
DB. LEE. 

Afteb a day or two at home, the 
dearest place on earth, I was off for 
St. Louis. While in St. Louis I was 
the guest of Dr. J. W. Lee. Dr. Lee is 
the pastor of St John's Church, one of 
the finest congregations in Southern 
Methodism, and perhaps the citadel of 
our cause in St. Louis. But Dr. Lee is 
known to reading people on both sides 
of the globe as the author of "The Mak- 
ing of a Man" — a book, by the way, 
which is in our reading course. He has 
recently returned from a trip to Pales- 
tine, and will soon bring out one of the 
most beautifully illustrated and one of 
the best written works yet published, 
descriptive of the Holy Land. Bishop 
J. H. Vincent is associated with him in 
this work, and we look eagerly for its 
appearance. Dr. Lee is a scholar and a 
gentleman — the finest type of the Geor- 
4 (49) 
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gian. He writes. The pen is his scep- 
ter. He has four thousand books in his 
library, and is adding to them all the 
time. His field is philosophy. He is 
our Emerson. His philosophy is far 
beyond Emerson's, because he is a de- 
vout believer in Jesus Christ; but his 
mind is cast in the same mold. He 
thinks like Emerson, and along Emer- 
son's lines. He is a prose poet. Some 
of his pictures of the skies and moun- 
tains and plains of Palestine are as full 
of light and passion as the canvas of 
Turner or the measures of Tennyson. 
He is a broad, high, noble man, in 
touch with the most advanced thought 
of the day; without eccentricity, gen- 
ial, full of bright, sunshiny good na- 
ture. It was a real treat to spend a few 
days in his hospitable home. He takes 
a genuine interest in our work, and has 
promised to write for the Eba. 

THE LEAGUES. 

On Sunday evening I preached to 
the young people in St. John's. It was 
a fine congregation. The choir was 
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formed from the Elpworth League; and 
such singing! It rang out with a power 
that was an inspiration. The League 
at St. John's is in a flourishing condi- 
tion, if we may judge by the class of 
young i>eople who are in it and the 
work they are doing. On Monday even- 
ing I met the Epworth League Union 
at St John's, and had the privilege of 
addressing the representatives of all 
the Leagues of St. Louis in the interest 
of our cause. The music on this occa- 
sion was also furnished by the Epworth 
League chorus of St. John's, and it was 
so exceptionally good that we must re- 
fer to it again. I wish that every good 
pastor would organize an Epworth 
League chorus. My! what thrilling, 
joyous, jubilant singing they did at St 
John's! Here is a place for the young 
people to lend a hand. Employ a lead- 
er. Study music, practice singing, put 
your conscience in it, and keep at it un- 
til you succeed. 

A DELIQHTFCTL BIDE. 

The weather Monday afternoon was 
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perfect. The sun was in his glory. The 
air was cool and bracing. The avenues 
were thronged with gay equipages when 
Mr. Samuel Cupples called to take me 
driving about the city. Our ride took us 
through some of the beautiful suburbs; 
along boulevards lined with palaces 
and ornamental grounds; through For- 
est Park, a thousand acres of the garden 
of Eden restored; through Tower Park, 
with its wonderful forest trees, em- 
bracing every variety that will grow in 
this latitude, and its imposing statues 
and monuments; and then to the fa- 
mous Shaw's Gardens. Here we were 
fortunate in meeting Mr. Guerney, the 
Superintendent of the gardens, who has 
been connected with them for over thir- 
ty years. Through him we gained 
much interesting information. We 
found him very pleasant, and a rever- 
ent believer in the God whose beauty 
and love are so wondrously expressed 
in the plant life around him. He talks 
of the flowers as his children, and grew 
enthusiastic over some of his foliage 
pets: and no wonder, for they are mir- 
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acles of loveliness. Over the entrance 
to one of the main buildings are the 
words: "Glory to God in the highest, 
on earth peace, good will to men." Mr. 
Shaw left all his vast fortune as an en- 
dowment for these grounds. The annu- 
al income now is about ninety thousand 
dollars. In the years to come It will be 
enormously greater, so that this al- 
ready famous botanical garden will be, 
perhaps, the richest and finest In the 
world. Mr. Shaw also made provision 
in his will for a sermon to be preached 
once a year on flowers, the object being 
to associate these glorious things of the 
plant world with the worship of God. 
Once a year, therefore, they have a 
Flower Sunday, when the house of God 
is beautified with a profusion of flow- 
ers, and a sermon appropriate to the 
day is preached. Two hundred dollars 
is paid to the minister who preaches it. 
So, too, he provided for an annual 
banquet, to which a certain number of 
students who have shown special in- 
terest or attained distinction in botany 
should be invited. He left a bequest, 
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too, to give an annual dinner to the 
gardeners of St. Louis. So this good 
old man, who spent his life among the 
flowers, and had the happiness of see^ 
ing thousands enjoy his garden before 
he died, after he went away left all his 
fortune to his fellow-men. He set our 
men of wealth a noble example. He 
rests in a quiet corner of the grounds 
that he loved so well. A marble recum^ 
bent statue preserves his features; he 
looks like a man taking a nap, and 
holds in his hand a rose. Few visitors 
fail to go up the pavement to his man-* 
soleum to pay their respects to so be^ 
nevolent a friend of man. Blessings be 
upon his memory! 

A BEMnaSGENCE. 

I had visited Shaw's Gardens sev- 
eral times before, and once in the com- 
pany of some distinguished people, 
when I had the privilege of meeting 
Mr. Shaw himself. He was a very 
plain old man, simple in his manners, 
and very hospitable. During our visit 
refreshments were brought out, which 
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consisted of wine and cake. All the 
party, except the writer, partook. Mr. 
Shaw insisted on our tasting the wine, 
whlth he declared was extra fine; but 
upon my firm yet polite refusal he 
seemed sx>ecially pleased, and showed 
me particular attention. I had a de- 
lightful conversation with him» at the 
expense of his more distinguished 
guests, some of whom imbibed so free- 
ly of his fine old wine that they grew 
quite hilarious. Mr. Shaw showed, as 
plainly as he could by his manner, that 
he appreciated a young man who had 
the nerve to disregard social custom 
and stick to his principles in such com- 
pany. It seems that Mr. Shaw got his 
fortune in spite of himself. He had 
loaned a man some money. It fell due. 
The man could not pay it. Mr. Shaw 
was needing it badly. The man offered 
him a thousand acres of land, then in 
the country several miles from the 
town. Mr. Shaw did not want the 
land; but as it was all the man had 
with which to pay the debt, he took it 
in self-defense. St. Louis has spread 
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out over that thousand acres, and the 
man who protested flga inst taking it 
died a millionaire. /^Such are the ca- 
prices of fortune/' says the skeptic; 
"Such are the dealings of Providence," 
says the Christian*N Shaw's Gardens al- 
ready rival the most celebrated botan- 
ical institutions in Europe. 

A STRATEGIC POINT. 

St. Louis has six hundred thousand 
inhabitants, and is growing at a rapid 
rate. It is one of the predestined great 
cities of the world. Everybody won- 
ders what located and built up Chicago, 
but the location and growth of a great 
city at St. Louis is self-evident. It is 
the natural commercial center of one of 
the most extensive and one of the rich- 
est territories on the globe. It is the 
gateway to a vast region. Civilization 
marches westward, southwestward, and 
northwestward through St. Louis. It 
is the strategic center for evangelical 
operations. A strong church in St. 
Louis can make itself felt far and wide. 
I wish that our Publishing House were 
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there instead of at Nashville. This is 
treason on the Cumberland, perhaps; 
but as the Mississippi surpasses the 
Cumberland in magnitude, so does St. 
Louis surpass Nashville in point of ad- 
vantage as a strategic center for a 
great and powerful propaganda. The 
next General Conference ought to 
transfer the Ep worth League Board 
and the Era, at least, to St. Louis. We 
have got to make our fight now, and 
win or fail, in the great cities. We are 
glad to know that our men in St. Louis, 
both ministers and laymen, realize the 
responsibility of their position. Cen- 
tenary, St. John's, Cook Avenue, First 
Church, and Lafayette Park are strong 
churches, manned by strong, aggres- 
sive men, who are planning and push- 
ing forward all the time. Several 
wealthy laymen give largely of their 
time and money to carry on the work. 
The f^t. Louis Advocate is abreast of 
the day, a banner flaming in the very 
front of the battle. There is nothing 
provincial or sectional or narrow about 
it. And on the whole, while we are not 
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keeping up with the rapid growth of 
this great metropolis in our Methodist 
Church work, yet there is a strong and 
healthy spirit animating our cowork- 
ers, and a forward movement all along 
the line. New missions are being plant- 
ed, new churches are being built, fresh 
forces are rallying in the Epworth 
League, and the outlook is full of hope. 

WHY? 

"Why have we not kept up with this 
progress?" I asked. Two reasons are 
assigned: 

First, the time limit of the pastorate. 
Our ministers are placed at a great dis- 
advantage by having to move just about 
the time they are getting in a position 
to do most good in the pastorate. We 
have lost enormously from social leak- 
age on this account. I hope to live 
to see the day when Methodism will 
rectify this error in our economy, and, 
while appointing a man for only one 
year at a time, will reappoint for twen- 
ty years if the conditions justify it. 
This, too, is heresy with a great many 
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preachers. Well, make the most of it, 
brethren. You can never succeed in 
the cities with a limited pastorate* 
Methodism is no longer a "society;'' it 
is a full-grown Church. A city church 
is a great organization, a nucleus of 
manifold activities, striking its roots 
deep into the social system. You must 
have a permanent pastorate to build up 
a permanent Church. Our pastors must 
get more thoroughly identified with 
the people, and the people must feel 
that the pastor is not a transient vis-* 
iter, but a man who Is with them for 
weal or woe, as long as the providence 
of God approves the relation. The 
itinerancy is a means to an end, and is 
subject to such modifications as al- 
tered social conditions may make nee 
essary. 

Secondly, our failure to keep up with 
the procession is the stress put on the 
word "South." This has cut us oft 
from the ever-increasing influx of peo- 
ple that are flowing into the West from 
the East. In some places where we 
were the first on the ground, and had 
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every advantage for growth, we are 
third or fourth rate now; and Presby- 
terian, Congregational, Catopbellite, 
and Methodist Episcopal Churches are 
ahead of us. Southern Methodism has 
no greater enemy to-day than the man 
who harps on the differences between 
us and our Methodist Episcopal breth- 
ren. The issues of 1S44 are dead and 
buried. A half century lies between us 
and that period. !Fifty years of prog- 
ress have altered the social conditions 
of the country. We are face to face to- 
day with new and vital problems. It is 
the failure to realize this, and to throw 
ourselves with vigor into the arena of 
living social issues that is clogging the 
wheels of our Zion. The word "South'* 
has been and is a curse to our cause. 
The man has not yet been born who 
loves the South more than I do; but 
it is little less than a crime against the 
kingdom of our Lord to insist on re- 
taining a name that shuts us off from 
access to countless thousands of our 
fellow-men. This, too, is treason to 
that powerful sectional sentiment which 
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prides itself on hating the North; but 
the demonstration of its truth is found 
in the slowly retreating frontier of our 
Southern Methodism from the vast re- 
gions of the West toward the center 
and the sea. God grant that the yoimg 
men of Methodism may be wise, and, 
throwing to the winds the sectional ha- 
treds that obstruct our progress, may 
lead us back to conquest! I have no 
sympathy with either speech or writing 
that seeks to revive or keep alive the 
dreadful animosities of the past. The 
men who sanction this policy are blind 
to all our interests. 

THE ST. EOUIS CONFERENCE. 

We reached there at 1 p.m. I was 
in a sound sleep at 4 p.m. when a heavy 
rap on the door startled me, and McGee, 
the preacher in charge, entered with 
the announcement that I must preach 
at 7:30. All my chances of ascending 
to episcopal heights are blown to the 
winds, now that I am going around, 
"His letters," they say, "are weighty; 
but his bodily presence," etc. At one 
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place a lady came in from quite a dis- 
tance "just to see the Secretary." When 
he was pointed out her significant com- 
ment was: "Ump!" That was all. But 
there was no escape at Fredericktown. 
We had a helpful service, and a word 
was left like seed by the wayside. May 
God bless it! 

Bishop Hendrix presided. What a 
grand man he is! Physically he is a 
noble specimen of humanity, and a 
model, both in his character and his 
office, for the young men of the Church. 
He has religion, too, which is nothing 
against a bishop. There is a dignity of 
manner that cannot fail to impress all 
who hear him, and a reverential spirit 
which heightens the impression. He 
is one of our strongest men, and the 
Church made no mistake in calling him 
to his high office. The Conference was 
very kind to the Secretary for his 
"rt)rk's sake. They gave him a gener- 
ous hearing, and many assurances of 
support in the immense undertaking 
w!Ltch he has in hand. The League is 
in Missouri, and it is the hope 
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of the Church. Brother Whitaker, a 
member of the Board of Control, was 
present, taking a lively interest in all 
that concerns the League. I met 
with many delightful men, and enjoyed 
the fellowship even for a brief moment. 
Dear old Dr. Mathews, as full of enthu- 
siasm as ever; our Emory and Henry 
comrade, with whom I held sweet 
converse in the long ago. Dr. Werlein; 
the cultured Cbappell; the polished and 
brotherly Messick; the genial Briggs; 
the many-sided and scholarly Crowe; 
the courtly Chapman; the sturdy vet- 
eran, Finney; the philosophic Lee; and 
many more. God bless them all! I 
regretted to leave them so soon; but 
duty called me on, and I left the Con- 
ference and Missouri full of gladness 
and hope for the future. 

now I LIKE IT. 

I am asked everywhere: "Well, how 
do you like your new work?" In 
some respects I do not like it at all. 
First of all, is the absence from homo 
which it imposes. I love home. For 
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nearly twenty years I have given my 
best thought and effort to making a 
model home, and not without some suc- 
cess. God has blessed us all. A pre- 
cious mother has been spared to me 
until now, on whose love and help I 
have never relied in vain. In the na- 
ture of things she cannot remain many 
years more. Sweet little children have 
gladdened our home circle. They have 
grown up around us into beautiful 
character. Even the deep sorrows that 
have come to our little home have sanc- 
tified it, and made its memories more 
precious, and linked it by indissoluble 
ties of heav3n. I miss the morning 
and evening worship of our home. It 
has been the joy of my life to watch 
and aid the unfolding faculties of each 
one of the merry children that encircle 
the fireside, and to help the mother to 
realize the highest ideals of the home. 
To be away from home is a serious self- 
denial. 

Then, I do not like the interrup- 
tion of regular study. All my life has 
been spent in the pastorate, where I 
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could have regular habits. My pres- 
ent work breaks that all up. True, I 
manage to read some in spite of the 
disadvantage under which I work. In 
addition to my regular Bible study, 
which I have kept up so far, in the 
last six weeks I have succeeded in 
reading some excellent books: Kid's 
"Social Evolution;" Ely's "Social As- 
pects of Christianity;" Schaffle*s "Quin- 
tessence of Socialism;" Pollock's "His- 
tory of Politics;" Judson's "Europe in 
the Nineteenth Century;" "Philanthro- 
py and Social Progress;" Taylor's 
"Profit Sharing between Capital and 
Labor;" Meneval's "Memoirs of Napo- 
leon," three volumes; Maury's "Recol- 
lections of a Virginian;" Bristol's 
"Providential Epochs;" Brooke's "Ten- 
nyson and His Art;" Van Dyke's "Ten- 
nyson;" also a number of essays, sev- 
eral on my old Florentine friend, Dan- 
te, of whom I never tire, the man of 
whom Carlyle said that he "voiced ten 
silent centuries, and who was, in some 
respects, the greatest of all the poets. 
I have also read Dawson's "Egypt;" 
5 
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Merrill's "Palestine in the time of 
Christ;" Farrar's "Life of Christ," re- 
vised edition; "Jesus, the Carpenter of 
Nazareth," by a layman; and Renan's 
"Life of Jesus," in connection with my 
last reading of the four Gospels. Be- 
sides this. I have made a number of 
new sermons and written considerably 
on a new lecture, while putting in 
some work in rewriting old ones. I 
read the Forum every month, besides 
some other magazines, and the news- 
papers. But all this has to be done ir- 
regularly: while riding on the cars, or 
in the hotels, or by getting up early 
and working before breakfast in the 
homes where I stop, amid manifold 
drawbacks and interruptions, in the 
way of social demands on my time. 
But nothing shall interfere with my 
study. I have climbed now to a point 
where I can look out on the fields of 
knowledge, and a veritable paradise in- 
vites me. All I have learned seems as 
nothing, compared with what is before 
me. Illimitable regions of truth, all 
glorious with the light of Christ, allure 
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me on; and I neyer felt such a con- 
suming desire to explore the realms of 
knowledge as I feel now. Fortunate- 
ly for me, city folks sleep late, and by 
rising early I can get at least two of 
the best hours of the day for study. 
So I manage to drive ahead. 

Apart from these disadvantages, I 
am falling in love with my work. It is 
one of such splendid opportunities and 
such far-reaching possibilities that it is 
enough to stir the soul to its depths. 
To lead even in some small measure 
the Church of the future, to help bring 
up to the front the vast reserves of 
evangelical power, to aid in molding 
the religious life of the young people — 
is not this a sublime task? The man 
who would not like this work might 
well be pitied. Yes, I like it; and by 
God's help I will do the best I can 
while I stay in the office. Let the 
Leagues everywhere pray for me, for 
the home whose joys I have, for a 
time at least, surrendered to servo 
them, and for the g/eat cause that I 
am trying to promote. 



CHAPTER IV. 

IN MEMPHIS, 
FTRST CHtJBCH. 

It was a privilege whieh I enjoyed, 
to worship at the First Church in Mem- 
phis. To me this is in a peculiar sense 
the "home church," associated with my 
early life and later ministry as is no 
other. 1 planned and prayed for its 
erection, and rejoice in the great work 
which it has accomplished. Memories 
both sad and grateful flood the soul 
whenever I enter the sacred place; for, 
while it brings back the past with all 
its happy years, it reminds me afresh 
of the friends who have gone. And how 
their number grows! McNair and 
Mills and Ross and others, with whom 
I sat in official council, greet me no 
more. It is astonishing how a congre- 
gation changes in a few years. Yet in 
the great audience that assembled on 
Sunday morning I recognized a great 
(68) 
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host of dear friends, and rejoiced to 
worship with them again. 

The League may be said to have 
started with us in the First Church. It 
is now in a flourishing condition under 
the leadership of Mr. Richard Trent, 
Brother Trent is a model League Pres- 
ident. "He studies his work and plans 
away ahead," said one who knows. 
Much of his present success is due to 
the active sympathy and co-operation 
of his pastor. Dr. Riddick. "Our 
League was so crowded at the last 
meeting that I could not get a seat," 
said Dr. Riddick. No wonder, when 
they have such a wide-awake and ear- 
nest helper as he is. How is it that a 
pastor like Dr. Riddick, builder of mag- 
nificent churches, organizer, preacher, 
visitor, a distinguished success along 
all lines of work, can use the League so 
admirably, and other pastors complain 
that they can't make anything out of 
it? Let the ones that fail answer. The 
success or failure of the League de- 
pends on the pastor. I am deeply 
sorry that the health of Mrs. Riddick 
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has succumbed to the climate of this 
river country, and makes it necessary 
for Dr. Riddick to return to California. 
We can poorly afford to spare such a 
man from our work. A man of broad 
views, of progressive spirit, of wise pol- 
icy, of superior ability in the pulpit and 
the pastorate, and of vital energy in 
everything he undertakes, we need 
him and a hundred more like him. 
I pray God that the health of his be- 
loved wife may be fully restored. Her 
praise is on the lips of all who know 
her, and God never blesses a man more 
than when he gives him a good wife. 
May the bishops be able to provide 
for this great Church a successor who 
will carry on the work! It is no easy 
task. We are short of men. Too few of 
our young preachers are aiming high 
and studying hard. Our large city 
Churches demand men of thorough 
equipment and of first-class ability, 
and we haven't got a surplus. Bishops, 
give us more "girafCes." For the sake 
of the Church don't listen to the pro- 
tests of narrow prejudice against the 



onlj policy that can supply the centers. 
I am not in the giraffe business now» 
and I can speak my mind freely. 
Take the men wherever they can be 
fbund. They exist for the Church, not 
the Church for them. 

CATCHING FISH. 

Haven't you been fishing and had 
your best luck sometimes in places that 
did not promise the most? In the aft- 
ernoon of Sunday I met the League 
in Pennsylvania Avenue Church — 
Brother Williams, pastor. This church 
is in the southern suburb of the city, 
from which it is separated, in a sense, 
by the sea of railroad tracks that have 
literally covered all the Fort Pickering 
region, where the great bridge crosses 
the river. The audience was not large, 
but was made up of a fine-looking class 
of young men and young women. The 
choir sang with spirit. After the ad- 
dress by the Secretary on the work of 
the League, the editor took the floor 
for the Era, As fast as I threw in the 
hook they seized it until I had strung 
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a big lot of subscribers. Much credit is 
due to Brother Williams, whose inter- 
est in the matter encouraged his people 
to good deeds. Not only were the 
young people there, but older people 
too. One dear old mother in Israel who 
was present has been a member of the 
Methodist Church for eighty -two 
years. I wonder if anybody knows 
an older Methodist? If so, I would 
be glad to hear from them. She en- 
joyed the meeting. Pennsylvania Av- 
enue has a field for League work. Hap- 
py the pastor that can succeed in get- 
ting those young people to take hold of 
it. All this region of Memphis was cov- 
ered by the Federal forts during the 
war. For a mile or more the lofty 
breastworks bristled with guns. I 
saw at one time fifty thousand soldiers 
on review stretched out over the un- 
dulating country as far as the eye could 
reach. How changed it all is now! 
Nearly a dozen railroads center here, 
and give employment to a great num- 
ber of people. May Methodism keep 
pace with the progress of the city! 
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A 8AM JO>'£S JAM. 

That Is what it was at Central Church 
at night. Hundreds were turned away 
unable to get in. And it was an audi- 
ence which for intelligence and at- 
tention could not be surpassed. The 
church was packed with young people. 
The League at Central is one of the 
best that we have. It is on the front 
line in all work. Dr. Evans, whose 
praise is in everybody's mouth, is a 
strong friend of the League. He be- 
lieves in it and works with it, and it 
stands by him. They told us all about 
there that the Central preacher strikes 
the highest notes in his ministry. There 
is a force and a fervor about him that 
charms a casual visitor. But, candid- 
ly, the Secretary made a mistake in at- 
tempting three services on the same 
day. It was more than he is able to do. 
He begs the brethren everywhere, when 
they arrange services for him, to leave 
him Saturday for rest, and not give him 
a Sunday afternoon appointment. Two 
services on Sunday is all that he can do 
without overdrawing his strength. 
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Central Church has been greatly 
beautiQed and considerably enlarged by 
recent Improvements. The Interior Is 
very handsome, plain but elegant, and 
in the best taste. It had a long strug- 
gle with adverse circumstances, and 
sometimes we almost doubted if it 
would weather the storm; but it has 
come through safe and sound, and is 
now one of our very best charges. The 
people are devoted to their Church and 
to their pastor, and are zealous of good 
works. I preached my first sermon 
in town in the old Central Church, and 
so have very pleasant ties witl^ this 
church. Yeqjs ago there was a wagon 
yard on the adjoining lot. I used to 
put up in that wagon yard, and after 
feeding the oxen — there were four of 
them — broil my bacon and roast my 
potatoes in the big fire out in the center 
of the lot; then stretch out on a bale of 
cotton on the wagon and go fast asleep, 
never dreaming of a day when I 
would preach in the fine city church. 
Memory would wander back, and I 
must check the pencil or it will betray 
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the secret of advancing years by lin- 
gering on the recollections of the long 
ago. They cannot interest other folks, 
of course, as they do me. 

^£IlNA^^DO STBEET. 

Monday evening I spent with Her- 
nando Street, where the pastor. Broth- 
er Sullivan, was conducting a revival 
meeting, with good prospects of suc- 
cess. Hernando Street has a flourish- 
ing League. They form the advance 
guard of the revival. Brother Sullivan 
has the League to conduct a half hour 
devotional service before the sermon. 
This is a fine plan. It interests the 
young people in the work, and trains 
them for the Master's service. 

I am sorry to know that our strong 
churches in Memphis are carrying the 
burden of debt. Perhaps it was un- 
avoidable, and we are not disposed to 
find fault with the situation. But every 
energy ought to be strained now to pay 
off the indebtedness and put these 
churches in a position to help the 
weaker ones. Both the First Church 
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and Central, if unencumbered by debt, 
could reach out and build up new 
churches. Our Memphis churches seem 
to be well located, and the general situ- 
ation is an immense improvement on 
what it was a few years ago. I heard 
glowing accounts of Mississippi Ave- 
nue, and also gratifying reports from 
Saffrons Street. But there are several 
points where a few thousand dollars 
would insure success. Methodism must 
build the best churches if it would hold 
the best people. We must put more 
money in brick and stone. 

"the prophet's chamber." 

Of course I stayed with my good 
friend and brother, J. R. Pepper. A 
score of other delightful homes invited 
me, and I have enjoyed their hospital- 
ity. But Brother Pepper put me in the 
"Prophet's Chamber," left me to my 
work, and went about his own. Known 
far and wide as an eminently success- 
ful Sunday school worker, it was very 
refreshing to be with him and talk 
over the work of the League. Brother 
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Pepper and the Secretary, together with 
Prof. Jacoby, now of Cornell Universi- 
ty, organized League No. 1 as an Ox- 
ford League ten years ago. Pepper is a 
model layman. No man has more busi- 
ness to look after; but that does not 
prevent him from finding time to read 
good books and keep up with the best 
methods of Church work. 

AT THE DESK. 

Important letters that need immedi- 
ate attention are forwarded. Some- 
times they head me off; but if they set 
out to overtake me, they are left, and 
come home at last, like Noah's weary 
dove, after a vain flight. It is, however, 
a very striking illustration of the per- 
fection of our postal system and the ef- 
ficiency of our service when a letter 
will start from Nashville, go to Texas, 
then to Kentucky, Michigan, and Vir- 
ginia, and, failing to find its object, will 
turn up at home in the end. What 
piles of letters on the desk! No wonder 
correspondents grumble at delay. Well, 
it can't be avoided. Among my letters 
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1 found one that I think you would en- 
joy reading. I have a very dear friend. 
We have been very intimate. We have 
suffered together, rejoiced together, 
pulled together, bunked together, trav- 
eled together, been seasick together, 
courted together! Sometime ago he 
got married. By the way, so did I. He 
hadn't written to me for a good while, 
and I wrote rather chiding him with 
neglect or too deep absorption in the 
bliss of his new relations to remember 
old ones. This was his answer: 

My Dear Doctor: Your good letter came duly 
to hand. It awakened pleasant memories of 
the past. Ton gently npbraid me for neglect, 
and I must admit that it looks that way. But 
did yon ever have twins at yonr house? Did 
your relatives ever have twins at their house? 
Does it run in your family to have twins at 
*' its " house? Did you ever visit a friend who 
had twins at his house? If you can't answer 
these questions in the affirmative, you don't 
know what life is. I have heard twins, seen 
twins, slept with twins, fed twins, dreamed 
about twins, talked about twins, telephoned 
about twins, telegraphed about twins, and tried 
to name twins, till even my sight is doubled, 
and I can see everything by twins. I don't 
have time to eat, don't have time to attend to 
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business, don't have time to kiss my wife; and 
talk about having time to sloep, pshaw ! that's 
out of the question. I go to bed at eight o'clock 
and get up at seven o'clock, and haven't had 
any ^eep either. I am like an old soldier, who, 
after having gone to church with old Gov. 
Stephenson and worshiped in his Episcopal 
pew, said to his rural friends, who asked him 
about the church service: "I don't know noth- 
ing about it, boys, except I riz and fell with 'em 
every time." My predicament reminds me very 
much of tlie darky who, in discussing the rela- 
tive danger of the steamboat nnd the railroad 
train, said: " When the kyars run off the track, 
honey, dar you is; but when the boat sinks, 
whar in the name of God is you? " 

When I nurse one baby I expect to be able to 
manage it, and get a little sleep; but when there 
are two of them, and they are seesawing all 
during the night, first one up, up, up, and the 
other down, down, down, and then both break 
loose at the same time, what in the name of 
" babydom " is a patient, loving father going to 
do? The carpet on my floor from the bed to the 
fire, and from the fire to the cradle, has worn to 
a frazzle. I have gotten through with one pair 
of slippers, and have another pair on the rapid 
road to ruin. I have sung all the songs from 
" Shout, Shout, We Are Gaining Ground," " Old 
Ship of Zion," up to the latest operatic airs of 
Gilbert and Sullivan, especially "Patience." 
No, sir I I'm kinder like Uncle Remus when he 
was telling Brer liastus about his church *spe- 
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rience: "Keedn't sing out church to me. Brer 
Rastus; I's done been and got my dose." Not 
the least of my difflculties, produced by this re- 
cently rapid growth of my family, is to name 
these two promising, industrious, entei-prising, 
never-sleeping young people. A few nights 
ago at twelve o'clock, when the lightning 
flashed and the thunder roared and the ele- 
ments were in wild commotion, and while I sat 
clothed in my nocturnal habiliments, looking 
more like an ancient Roman than a nineteenth 
century American, rocking a noisy boy, and 
my wife sat opposite to me singing to an equal- 
ly noisy girl, I cried out to her: "Eureka! Eu- 
reka! their names shall be Paul and Silas! for 
thus it is written, that at midnight Paul and 
Silas sang praises." She did not seem to like 
this very much, but I told her about a friend of 
mine who named his bantam rooster Robinson, 
because he Crusoe (crew so), and thus illustra- 
ting the appropriateness of things, gained her 
consent. 

After this pathetic recital of the woes which 
have befallen a once faithful and prompt cor- 
respondent, do you not wonder that my tongue 
has "cleaved to the roof of my mouth, and my 
right hand has forgotten its cunning? " 

I excused him. 



CHAPTBE V. 

AMONG THE TEXAN8. 

In many respects Texas leads the Ep- 
worth League column of Southern 
Methodism. Missouri comes next, and 
perhaps has a closer district organiza- 
tion and equal enthusiasm. But Texas 
is so vast and so full of earnest, ag- 
gressive spirit that nothing can com- 
pete with her when she shows her 
strength. From the first the Texas 
brethren have seen the great value of 
the Epworth League as an agency for 
the development of our young people 
in Christian work, and have already 
made it a great success. Having an op- 
portunity to visit this wide and inviting 
field, I reluctantly relinquished attend- 
ance on several Conferences east of the 
river, and came here. 

COBSICANA. 

My first halt was at Corsicana, a 
stirring and beautiful little city of ten 
6 (SI) 
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or twelve thousand population. My 
home was with George Jester, Esq., and 
a more delightful one I never had any- 
where. Mr. Jester is the Democratic 
nominee for Lieutenant Governor of the 
State, and as a Democratic nomination 
in Texas, as in some other places, is 
equivalent to an election, he is pretty 
certain to get in. The country is to 436 
congratulated when such noble Chris- 
tian men are elected to office. It would 
be a real pleasure to vote for Mr. Jes- 
ter. May his tribe increase! The 
League is a success in Corsicana. It 
has over a hundred members. The pas- 
tor. Rev. Horace Bishop, informs me 
that he receives new members into the 
Church every month who were convert- 
ed at the cottage prayer meetings and 
various devotional services held by the 
League. Let the brother who can't 
make anything out of the League liake 
a note of that. I met the officers in a 
"parlor conference," preached Sunday 
morning, spoke to the League Sunday 
afternoon (in spite of my rule), preached 
on "Christian Education" at night, and 
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delivered "The Pioneers" on Monday- 
evening, leaving Corsicana with de- 
lightful impressions of the clever peo- 
ple. 

MEXIA. 

Now you can't pronounce that name! 
They call it "Maheer." It is a thriving 
town, an hour's run from Corsicana, 
the seat of an immense cotton trade. I 
was met at the station by the pastor, 
Rev. C. R. Wright, and taken to the 
parsonage, where the "mistress of the 
manse" treated me to a genuine old 
Kentucky hospitality. Brother Wright 
drove me around in the afternoon be- 
hind his spirited bay, that went clip- 
ping along the smooth road like a blue 
grass racer. Being a Kentuckian and a 
Methodist itinerant, Wright has a right 
to love a hor^e, especially the high- 
mettled steed that he drove that after- 
nodh. What pretty homes they have in 
Mexia! In one of the prettiest of them 
all lives Mr. Henry Jackson, the youth- 
ful President of the Texas State League 
Conference. Brother Jackson is fully 
alive to the importance of his position. 
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and is magnifying his oflace. I gath- 
ered much valuable information from 
him about the work at large in the 
State. I met a number of preachers 
here — ^Keen, Wallace, Bonner — some of 
them pioneers, who carried rifles around 
their circuits; all of them earnest 
League workers. I addressed a large 
audience at night, and urged the Era on 
many grounds. 

BNKIS. 

From Mexia I ran up to Ennis. This 
is a pretty town of five thousand peo- 
ple, on the bosom of a boundless prairie. 
Cotton, cotton everywhere — a world of 
cotton: fields white with it, platforms 
piled with it, long trains loaded with it, 
streets lined with it. One preacher told 
me that the farmers in his section had 
already picked a bale to the acre, and 
had a third more to gather. But if I 
wanted to farm, I would stay in the old 
country. Land is cheaper there than 
good land here, and with equal labor and 
enterprise will yield as much. I met a 
fine audience at Ennis, and after the ad- 
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dress met the League in a brief confer- 
ence. They are active and earnest here. 
The singing, done by a large chorus of 
young people, was very fine. I spent 
the night with the pastor, Rev. J. M. 
Armstrong, and next morning left for 

GBEENVILLB. 

This is a thriving little city of seven 
thousand people. Dr. Carroll is our 
pastor. I was sorry to note his phys- 
ical feebleness. In company with 
Brother Morris I enjoyed the hospital- 
ity of the parsonage, and met Dr. Staf- 
ford, the presiding elder. Brother Jam- 
ison, and others, who all seem to take 
a lively interest in the League, and 
from whom the Secretary got some val- , 
uable suggestions about the work. The 
Junior League here, under the lead of 
Mrs. Carroll, is doing a noble worlc. 

I am off for Fort Worth. 

FORT WORTH. 

From Greenville I went to Fort Worth, 
Where I spent the Sabbath. What a 
country this is I Far as the eye can sco 
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stretch these rolling prairies, the land 
as black as ink and fertile as the Nile. 
Railroads everywhere, with good serv- 
ice and pleasant accommodations. Fort 
Worth is a solid, busy, hustling city 
of thirty thousand people. Its publio 
buildings are on a large scale, and 
there are many handsome stores and 
beautiful homes. We are said to be the 
strongest denomination, but some oth- 
ers beat us in church buildings. The 
Baptists have a magnificent stone 
church. The Northern Methodists have 
a grand structure. The Presbyterians 
have a very beautiful church edifice. 
Our chief church is an old-time struc- 
ture, at a disadvantage in contract with 
the later buildings. Mulkey Memorial 
Church is very pretty inside, but too 
small. Brother Sensabaugh is about to 
build,' and I hope will redeem the situa- 
tion in part. I preached twice on Sun- 
day, met the Leagues Monday, and lec- 
tured Monday night. I had a real ova- 
tion from the Tennesseeans. They are 
very numerous around Port Worth, and 
gave a visitor just from Nashville a 
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hearty greeting. I spent an evening at 
the Polytechnic CJollege, a few miles 
out from the city. I lectured there on 
"Rebel Cameos." The young folks, to 
whom it was all new, laughed them- 
selves tired; the old Confederates, to 
whom it brought back the past, had wet 
eyes; and all made the rafters rattle with 
applause. When I ceased, and the music 
struck up Dixie, the applause was deaf- 
ening. This is the new old South out 
here. The Polytechnic College is a new 
educational enterprise, under the care 
of the Northwest Texas Conference. It 
has a beautiful location — in fact, only 
lack of space checks this pencil from 
giving vent to a regular rhapsody over 
the glorious view from these breezy 
heights. Success to Dr. Lloyd in his 
great work. 

DENTON. 

My next point was Denton, forty 
miles north of Fort Worth. I believe 
that Denton is the prettiest Texas town 
I have yet visited. It is situated in the 
edge of the timber belt that crosses the 
State from north to south. Its elegant 
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public buildings — a feature, by the way, 
of all these Texas towns — and its beau- 
tiful homes, its wide and well-kept 
streets, and its general air of thrift and 
business enterprise, make a very fa- 
vorable impression on a visitor. We 
greatly need a new church here. I hope 
that Brother Pierce will set the League 
at work on this important scheme. That 
is the best way to wean them back from 
the Christian Endeavor Society, which is 
silently undermining their Methodism. 
I spoke to a good audience on the 
League work, had a conference with 
some of the workers, and hope to hear 
good reports from this beautiful little 
town. 

DALLAS. 

From Denton to Dallas is thirty-nine 
miles. The route is through the tim- 
bers. The soil looked sandy; but if I am 
any judge, I saw more than one field of 
cotton that will yield a bale of cotton to 
the acre. Everybody works, and every- 
body seemed happy. This is a good 
old world, and there are good folks in 
it, if there are dyspeptics with disor- 
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dered livers and sour old fogies who 
"praise the times when they were 
young." Dallas is a city. They claim 
seventy-five thousand people^ and I ex- 
pect they have them. The State Fair 
was in full blast, and the city full of 
visitors. I was kindly cared for at the 
elegant McLeod Hotel, whose clever 
proprietor is a Methodist, and knows 
how to welcome a Methodist preacher 
even in a crowded hotel. There were 
a number of preachers in town, drawn 
together to elect an editor of the Texas 
Christian Advocate, to succeed Dr. Camp- 
bell, who retires from the tripod to re- 
enter the pastorate. The Board selected 
Rev. Thomas Pierce to succeed him. 
Brother Pierce has a magnificent oppor- 
tunity. Next to being editor of the Ep- 
icorth Era, I would rather be the editor 
of the Texas Christian Advocate than any 
other paper in our Church. The organ of 
two hundred thousand Methodists, with 
unbounded possibilities before it in the 
near future, there is no estimating its 
power for good. I don't know the new 
editor. I hope that they have put in com- 
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mand of this ship a man who will do for 
the devil in Texas what the Japs appear 
to be doing for the Chinese: clean him 
up wherever he gets in sight. The devil 
seemed to me to be on the top in Dal- 
las. The streets were lined with 
mountebanks crying up their humbugs. 
The saloons, wide open, with no screens, 
were doing a booming business. The 
variety theaters, with lewd dancers, 
were making the fair a scandal to the 
good name of Texas, and there was 
a general "hullabaloo" over town. 
Brother Spraggins, a Mississippi boy 
(they always go to the front), Is pastor 
of the First Church. He took me driv- 
ing, behind his spirited gray, around 
the city. I was astonished to find such 
evidences of solid wealth. The enter- 
prise of Dallas Impressed me most fa- 
vorably. One of the finest papers in 
the country is the Dallas News. There 
was no nted to buy the St. Louis or 
Chicago papers; the News had it all. 
To read it was to keep at the head of 
the procession. It is a metropolitan 
journal in the full sense, with vim and 
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energy enough to move anything It 
takes hold of. I fear that our Church 
work is not keeping up with this mar* 
velous material progresB. 

TEMPLE. 

One hundred and forty miles south* 
Well, I give it up. I have held out ad 
long as I can, secretly setting over 
against the swelling claim of these im- 
measurable lands the whole array of 
real or imaginary disadvantages: 
drouth, lack of water» tarantulas, con- 
tipeds, and all else that I could summon 
to balance the impression. But the 
ride this morning has conquered me. I 
surrender. Henceforth I am first a Mis- 
sissippian, then a — Texan! My! my! 
my! The country from Fort Worth to 
Temple is the finest that my eyes ever 
rested on. Rolling prairie as far as the 
eye can range, dotted with farmhouses 
fiecked with herds of fat cattle; snowy 
field of the fleecy staple succeeding field 
— it is indescribably beautiful. The 
Indian's happy hunting ground, where 
the vanished red man once roamed in 
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the prido of a boundless freedom, is 
now the veritable paradise of the 
thrifty farmer. Hour after hour I sped 
across these fertile plains rapidly 
changing into fruitful fields, feasting 
eye and heart on the prospect* Ah, 
what e^thilaration in that breeze! 
What floods of golden sunlight on those 
gleaming landscapes! Thank God, the 
Texas Leagues are marching. Christ 
shall reign in this fair land. But here 
is Temple. It is a town of eight thou- 
sand people, twelve years old, and go- 
ing right ahead like a young giant. I 
drove to the parsonage. Brother 
Charles S. Field is the pastor. Would 
to God that we had more like him! He 
is building what will be one of the 
handsomest churches in Southern 
Methodism, right in the heart of the 
town, on a lot 225x110, the command- 
ing site of all the city. It was a bold 
maneuver and skillfully executed, and 
it has put Methodism on the top here 
for fifty years to come. How did he do 
it? Why, bless your heart, he has 
ideas: none of your dead-and-alive. 
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poky, one -OX -cart business for the 
Lord. He came here to do something, 
and he has done it, and done it well. 
All honor to him and to his kind. New 
churches, wisely located, like this one, 
to command the respect of the commu- 
nity — that is what we need nearly ev- 
erywhere. I lectured for the Leagues 
in the South Side Church, Brother Ter- 
ry's flock. I think that if I were going 
to move to Texas I would as soon stop 
at Temple as any place that I have 
seen. Its pretty homes, its thrifty air, 
and above all its beautiful church, make 
it a very attractive spot. The days of 
noble unselfishness are not all in the 
past. Brother Field, our pastor here, 
had a hard struggle to get this beauti- 
ful new church launched. He saw a 
good trade. He had saved up a few 
hundred dollars. The temptation was 
strong. Should he invest for himself, 
or let the Church derive the benefit? 
Love for Methodism prevailed; he gave 
the church his chance; six hundred dol- 
lars wisely put in real estate yielded, 
in six months, over three thousand dol- 
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lars, and secured to Methodism a fore- 
most and commanding place in this 
city for half a century to come. I have 
a sly suspicion that Field (a Virginian), 
like some other preachers that I know, 
owes much to his wife, a charming 
lady. She and I got on finely together, 
especially on the tobacco question, 
which she regards with the same ab- 
horrence that I do. By the way, I have 
seen only one young preacher out here 
who uses the nasty stuff. That is en- 
couraging. Let our young preachers, 
everywhere, make the use of tobacco a 
matter of conscience, and abstain from 
a habit so vile. Brother Terry has a 
beautiful church in South Temple, and 
gave me a fine audience. The Leagues 
here are well to the front. I was sorry 
to have to pass Belton, where I have 
heard, from several sources, that there 
is one of the livest Leagues in Texas. I 
can easily believe it, for the wide-awake 
pastor. Brother Hay, left Headley, the 
lecturer, in Belton, and came over to 
Temple to hear the Secretary. 
The train due at 10 p.m. was reported 
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two hours late. It proved to be three 
hours late. Now ten o'clock is my bed- 
time, and I seldom go beyond it. But 
there I was, no bed in sight, and the in- 
evitable hours slowly creeping past. 
The agent was polite and kind, and I 
got to do some writing by a lamp. I 
sent a letter to my sweetheart, scrib- 
bled some for the Era^ but soon found 
that my ideas knew that it was bed- 
time. The railroad men — big, brawny 
engineers, and genial, social conductors 
— chatted and joked while fixing up 
their papers. The drummers yawned 
and nodded. The negro porters went 
to sleep on the trucks. Three tramps 
stretched themselves on the platform, 
and slept. I could not find a place to 
stretch myself out, and withal was 
somewhat nervous. It was midnight 
and past, and the stillness was undis- 
turbed save by the occasional escape of 
steam from a freight engine on the 
siding. Unable to read, unable to con- 
verse, I fell on David's plan, and med- 
itated on God in the night watches. I 
thought of home and the loved ones 
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there, of my work, of life, of a thou- 
sand things. I rose gradually on the 
stairway of these thoughts until I 
walked amid starry splendors or 
heights as serene as the deep blue 
vault of the heavens above me. Did I 
get tired of waiting? O no! I had made 
of my trial one of Hannah Whitehall 
Smith's "Chariots," and 

Bode on the sky, 

Freely justified I, 
Nor did envy Elijah his seat. 

My soul moanted higher 

In a chariot of fire, 
And the moon it was under my feet. 

My heart was melted with gratitude to 
our Father in heaven for innumerable 
blessings. I drew on the spiritual de- 
posits that I have been making, the 
hoarded memories of years gone by, 
and found an enormous balance in my 
favor. Then I looked into the future, 
far as the eye of faith could range, and 
saw the path that I am to tread as 
bright with the promises of God as the 
sky above me was with its golden sheen 
of stars, ascending, ascending higher 
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and yet higher, ever climbing more 
than Himalayan heights of glory, and 
losing itself amid the Ineffable light of 
heaven. 0, it was a hallowed hour! I 
was thrilled, transported, lifted up to 
where I saw things that it is not lawful 
to utter. The deep, sweet, rapturous 
fellowship with spiritual things was 
outwardly broken by the whistle of the 
belated train. I boarded the San An- 
tonio sleeper. "Captain," I said, "I 
am behind on sleep; put me to bed as 
soon as you can." "No. 8 is ready, sir; 
tumble in." Tumble in I did. So you 
see, while I waited and talked with 
God, he sent an angel up the road and 
had "No. 8," a lower berth right in the 
middle of the car, made ready for me. 
Do I believe that? Yes; why shouldn't 
I? "Your Heavenly Father knoweth 
that ye have need of these things before 
you ask him." Thank God, it is all in- 
cluded in that word "Father." 

SAN ANTONIO. 

The sun was rising over the roofs of 
Luling when I awoke. I really did not 

7 
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turn over during the night. "He giv- 
eth his beloved sleep." Amen. Here 
the Southern Pacific express attached 
our sleeper to its long train, and we 
went whirling toward the west, reach- 
ing San Antonio at 9 a.m. I went to 
the hotel, and was soon snugly stored 
away, undressed, and tumbled into bed. 
Saturday is my Sunday. I store up 
nerve energy for the work on the Sab- 
bath. I told the clerk to let nobody dis- 
turb me, except Scott, pastor of Travis 
Park Church, who was expecting me. 
Toward evening Brother Knickerbock- 
er (what a name for a Methodist preach- 
er!) called to take me around. "We 
drove through the crowded streets; vis- 
ited the City Hall, one of the most 
beautiful public buildings in America; 
the main plaza, with its picturesque 
groups of Mexican traders; and then, at 
my request, went out several miles into 
the country to visit the old Roman 
Catholic Mission, the Church of the 
Conception. It is a massive old pile, to 
me more like a tomb than a church. The 
full name of it is, "Mission of Nerestra 
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Senora de la Concepcion la Purissima 
de Aguna." It was built in 1731, and is 
one hundred and sixty-three years old,- 
The style is called the "Christian Moor- 
ish." We were shown into it by a 
young woman, who, with downcast face 
and averted eyes, unlocked the great 
door. The floor is of cement, the bench- 
es old, and made for penance rather 
than comfort. There are various fan- 
tastic emblems painted on the walls, 
among them the cord of the Francis- 
cans, a serpent, and the seven sorrows 
which pierced the heart of the Virgin 
Mother. I went up to the altar, and 
sang "Praise God, from whom all 
blessings flow," and was startled by the 
reverberations of the sound in the 
dome. The perfect, rich, mellow tones 
multiplied and heightened the vocal ef- 
fect to a degree that deeply impressed 
me. I can readily see how the solemn 
and stately service of the mass, read or 
intoned there, would appeal to the im- 
agination with mystical power. One 
could almost fancy that a band of an- 
gels were at their devotions up there in 
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the solemn gloom of the overarching 
dome. Roman Catholicism has made 
art subservient to the religious senti- 
ment in a most marvelous way. I am 
rather deficient in my fund of rever- 
ence for relics, and especially the anti- 
quated and monumental superstitions 
of Romanism. But I confess that this 
venerable old mass of rock, these solid 
walls built by heroic hands so long ago, 
sternly resisting the decay of time; the 
solemn gloom of those dim recesses, 
peopled as they are with spectral mem- 
ories; the awe-inspiring silence of the 
place — all this touched something in 
me that made me instinctively serious. 
I believe that If I wele to get into one 
of those great cathedrals that they 
have in Europe, with a whole millen- 
nium of history staring at you from ev- 
ery stone, even my Independent im- 
agination would own the spell, and 
yield unconscious homage at its 
shrine! I registered my name and gave 
the young madonna a coin, and left 
with a new chord vibrating in my 
soul. These Mexicans are the fun- 
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niest people that I've seen. They eat 
pepper like we do blackberries. No 
buzzard will eat a dead Mexican. His 
flesh is so hot that he can't stand him. 
We passed two little children, a boy 
and girl, in a patch of pepper picking 
and eating the pods from the bushes. 
Our road ran along the San Antonio 
River. It is a beautiful stream, and I 
got some very picturesque views of Its 
winding current. All that it needs to 
become famous Is a writer. It is glid- 
ing along in its grassy channel waiting 
contentedly for some singer to listen 
to the musical murmur of its mystic 
wave, and put its measures into speech. 
By the roadside I passed a pecan tree 
at least five feet In diameter. How Is 
that for a pecan? This is not a Texas 
yarn, either. All that this country 
needs to produce incredible harvests is 
water. The rainfall is uncertain and 
insuflScient. Irrigation Is costly, but It 
is sure to come. I passed some truck 
farms where the fields were irrigated, 
and the vegetation was wonderfully 
luxuriant. The lack of rain is all right. 
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Our Heavenly Father did not make a 
mistake. This dry, pure, soft air is the 
medicine that heals many a life. The 
emaciated consumptive revives as he 
breathes the ozone-laden atmosphere, 
and San Antonio is a veritable sanita- 
rium. 

TEXAS ANTS. 

Texas is a land of ants. They are 
the great big red fellows, aboriginal in- 
sects, and fierce and brave. Taking a 
long walk on the railroad one morn- 
ing, I came to a huge ant-hill at the 
side of the track. Hundreds of these 
little workmen were busy bringing up 
grains of sand and tiny pebbles out of 
the earth, excavating their winter home. 
Hundreds more were scouring the re- 
gion all about, and bringing in supplies 
which they were storing away for the 
long winter days. I picked up a bit 
of wood and dropped It over the open- 
ing in the hills. Instantly all antdom 
was in a panic. For a few seconds 
there were frantic ants running up 
and down and around the chip as if 
studying what it was, and how to get 
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rid of it. I fixed my eye on a big fel- 
low who started off in a run away from 
the center of disturbance. Every ant he 
met he told him something, and started 
him home as fast as he could scamper. 
In a very short time he had spread the 
news, and the ants were hurrying home 
from all the region round about. My! 
how they tugged and pulled at that 
chip! And there was a concert of ac- 
tion, too. It seems as if officers were 
directing the efforts of the ants. But 
the chip was too heavy for their united 
efforts, so with the point of the um- 
brella I knocked it off, to the delir- 
ious delight of antopolls. But in the 
meantime a number of ants had boldly 
attacked me. I found my foot spec- 
kled with them, and it was now my 
turn to be lively. I managed to 
brush all off except one big red war- 
rior, who would not let go. Not wish- 
ing to kill him, I did everything to 
make him turn loose, but he only 
gripped tighter, and at last actually suf- 
fered himself to be torn in two rather 
than relax his mortal bite. I came 
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away with his trunkless head hanging 
to my pants, a ghastly evidence of the 
willingness of the patriot ants to die in 
defense of their homes. These ants are 
intensely interesting to study. They 
evidently have a very high order of in- 
telligence. I do not know what they 
were made for; but they are as active, 
as industrious, as prbvident to-day as 
they were in Solomon's time, when 
some preacher told his congregation to 
go to the ant and learn its ways and be 
wise. Beware of the Texas ant. He 
will die for his part of the Lone Star 
State. 



CHAPTEE YI. 

IN TEXAS, 
SAN ANTONIO — THE ALAMO. 

Who has not heard of the Alamo? 
When a little boy, before the actual 
thunder of our greater war drowned all 
other memories, the story of the Alamo 
fired my blood. Many a time I marched 
with my little stick gun at a "carry 
arms " to the rub-a-dub-dub, rub-a-dub- 
dub of a brand-new drum that old San- 
ta Claus had brought, and thought of 
Travis and Crockett and Bowie, the 
heroes of the Alamo. It stands in the 
heart of the city, and belongs to the 
State. It was built in 1718, and rebuilt 
in 1850. The walls are solid masonry 
four feet thick and twenty-two feet 
high. There used to be, in the old cap- 
itol at Austin, a statue to the heroes 
of the Alamo, with this legend on its 
pedestal: "Thermopylae had her mes- 
senger of defeat; the Alamo had none. 

",(105) 
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It i3 a proud and defiant motto, and 
may well be the answer of Texas to 
tyrants forever. I have just been 
through the Alamo; its dark cells and 
corridors are well calculated to recall 
the bloody business done there on 
March 6, 1836. But those gallant men 
did not die in vain. Their blood has 
consecrated the soil of Texas to lib- 
erty forever, and tyrants will tremble 
when the Alamo is named. 

I worshiped Sunday at Travis Park 
Methodist Church. Rev. J. D. Scott is 
the pastor. The audience which crowd- 
ed the building is equal to our best, and 
I recognized more than one old friend 
in the congregation. At night there 
was a general rally of the young Meth- 
odists, and the church would not hold 
the crowd. Our Methodist Episcopal 
brethren turned out and united in a 
fraternal service with us. There is 
work enough here for all to do, and I 
am glad to find practical unity between 
the two Methodisms at the front. God 
bless every Church that can help to 
save souls here ! I never saw such open. 
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bold, matter-of-fact saloon business as 
is carried on in these Texas cities, un- 
blushing diabolism. There seems to bo 
rum enough in San Antonio to make 
an overflow in its merry little river if 
it could be emptied in its current. But 
you talk about heroic preachers! They 
have them out here in Texas — bold, ag- 
gressive, godly men. It is an Inspira- 
tion to come in touch with them. They 
realize that this country is in a forma- 
tive state, and that both Churches and 
societies are fixing their type now. 

pinson's pet. 

I have just been out to tea with Rev. 
W. W. Pinson, who lives in West End, 
several miles from the city. I asked 
Paul, Pinson's little boy (and an unu- 
sually bright little fellow he Is, too), if 
he had ever seen a tarantula. "Plenty 
of them, but it is most too late for them; 
they burrowed into the ground when 
cold weather approached." "What do 
you do when you see a tarantula?" I 
asked Paul. "Catch them and play 
with them," he said. There now! away 
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goes the terrible bugbear of Texas. A 
tarantula can't be the dreadful thing 
that my fancy had supposed if a grass- 
hopper can kick one to death and Paul 
could catch 'em and play with them. 
Another Texas terror has vanished. 

Pinson's pet is the San Antonio Fe- 
male College. The institution was 
started several years ago and a founda- 
tion built, but the hard times arrested 
the work. It ought to be speedily re- 
sumed, and pushed to completion. The 
enterprise is highly important to Meth- 
odism in Southwest Texas. There is 
ample territory for this school without 
invading any already occupied, while 
the superior climatic advantages of San 
Antonio ought to secure a large North- 
em patronage. The Roman Catholics 
have gone a mile beyond, and built 
a magnificent school. 0, if I only had 
a tithe of the money wasted by South- 
em Methodists on needless luxuries, 
how well it might be used right 
here! Brother ""nrrfyir has opened the 
school in a building near by, and has 
an encouraging attendance. San An- 
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tonio claims seventy thousand popula- 
tion, and is destined to be a great city. 
No place in America possesses a finer 
climate. It is far better for lung trou- 
bles than Florida, and is not so far off 
as California. The soil, for hundreds of 
miles around, is the rich black loam of 
the Texas prairies, immeasurably pro- 
ductive. Brother Pinson told me of one 
artesian well yielding a million gallons 
of delicious water daily. Vast reser- 
voirs of water are stored underneath 
the earth's surface, and will be drawn up 
for the enrichment of man and beast. 
Methodism is organized and aggres- 
sive, with a swing of victory In its 
movements. Including mission sta- 
tions, we have eleven charges, growing 
and hopeful. 

SAN MABCOS. 

The road from San Antonio to San 
Marcos, a distance of fifty miles, runs 
through a shallow valley in sight of a 
low ridge away oft to the north. The 
soil is wonderfully rich, and farm suc- 
ceeds farm. The barns are surrounded 
by numerous stacks of hay, indicating 
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thrift and prosperity. There are a great 
many Germans in this part of Texas. 
What a pleasing contrast this sunny 
clime, hathed in perpetual balmy air, 
must present to their cold northern 
home! There is no timber as we east 
of the Mississippi understand timber. 
The country is covered with a growth 
of mesquite, which looks like a species 
of locust. It is low, and the foliage at 
this season is pale. The wood is very 
hard, and the streets of San Antonio 
are paved of blocks made of it. Here 
and there we passed groups of Mexi- 
cans huddled around a fire, for the 
morning was frosty, and the keen, dry 
air made the children of the sun shiver. 
They wear a red blanket, or, rather, a 
bright scarlet-colored blanket, wrapped 
around their shoulders, and form a pic- 
turesque feature of the country. I 
learned afterwards that they were cot- 
ton pickers, and that they are the best 
labor to be had in this part of the 
country. They have run the negroes 
out. A gentleman who seemed well- 
informed told me that the Americans 
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use them in elections to foil the for- 
eign vote. During the cotton picking 
season they swarm up from Mexico, 
and after the cotton is out, disappear. 
One man told me that they had **a 
short crop *' this year in this part of the 
country. When I asked what he called 
a short crop, he replied: "Half a bale of 
cotton to an acre, and thirty bushels of 
corn." Well, nobody need starve on a 
half crop in Texas. We passed several 
streams, all headed for the Gulf , distant 
some two hundred miles; and I learned 
that this is a veritable paradise for the 
hunter and the lover of the line. San 
Marcos is situated at the foot of the long 
ridge which I have referred to before. 
Seen from the tower of the Chautauqua 
pavilion on the hill, it is very beautiful. 
A mass of pretty white homes, spreading 
along the valley or clinging to the hill- 
side, embosomed in the oaks from whose 
branches fall great tresses of long gray 
moss; a gleaming little river winding 
around it in a graceful curve and trac- 
ing its merry course in banks of living 
green; and an interminable plain be- 
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yond, dotted with farms — such Is San 
Marcos. I was met at the train by Rev. 
J. M. Alexander, biehor of our fiock 
here. I ^as delightfully entertained in 
the home of Mr. Johnson, from whom 
1 gathered much interesting informa- 
tion about this part of the countiy. I 
took a bath of sleep, lasting about thir- 
ty minutes, then rolled up my sleeves 
and got to work writing. After dinner 
Alexander took me to see the big spring, 
or the "Head of the River," as they call 
it here. I had heard a great deal of this 
wonder of nature, and was eager to see 
it. The first sight of it is disappoint- 
ing, owing, probably, to the fact that 
the surface is almost entirely covered 
with aquatic vegetation — ^water lilies, 
mosses, and tall reeds — so that only 
here and there can one get a view of 
the water. It is about half a mile long 
by two or three hundred yards wide. 
On one side the shore rises by steep 
slopes, which are covered with great 
trees densely draped with gray moss, 
giving the scene a weird and pictur- 
esque aspect. The water bubbles and 
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gushes out from under the ledges of 
rock along this shore, as if bursting 
from a subterranean reservoir. The 
shore on the other side is level, fringed 
by a luxuriant growth of tall grass, and 
slips av/ay into the plain. We took a 
boat, and Mr. McAllister put his muscle 
to the oar, forcing our craft through 
the green mass of grass and moss. The 
first thing that struck me was the in- 
tense greenness of the vegetation. I 
never dreamed that green could be so 
green. Here and there we glided into 
open spaces of water, liquid pools of 
light gleaming among the lilies. I had 
not been there ten minutes before I 
felt that my vocabulary was hopelessly 
unequal to the task of expressing the 
beauty of this wonderful place. "How 
deep is it here?" I asked. "Thirty feet," 
was the reply; and yet I could distinct- 
ly see the grains of sand on the bottom. 
"How deep here?" "Sixty feet." "In- 
credible!" you exclaim. "But it has 
been carefully measured." Sixty feet! 
It looks so shallow that you are tempt- 
ed to lean over the side of the boat and 
8 
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scoop up a handful of that snowy sand. 
You can see every grain as it bubbles 
up from yet deeper sources in the heart 
of the earth. A pin dropped into the 
water falls wavering through those lu- 
minous depths till it lies motionless on 
the bottom. You couldn't see a pin 
sixty feet distant on the ground. Im- 
agine the clearness of such water if 
you can. As the boat glidep along it 
\ seems to dip into cut glass, and the im- 

\ agination is startled by the sudden mir- 

^^s of beauty that flash upon the eye. 
J You*ln voluntarily clasp your hands in 
' silent rapture over the indescribable 
effects of the light playing through that 
marvelous water on the green masses 
of vegetation below you. The water is 
a magic mirror that transforms and 
transfigures everything, until you are 
bewildered with the kaleidoscopic cre- 
ations of those liquid sunbeams. The 
blue sky above is reflected in deeper 
blue domes far below that break into a 
mjTiad of sparkling firmaments as the 
wind ripples the surface of the silver 
sea; the tall and pendulous moss as- 
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sumes the outlines of dark forests 
through whose emerald glooms glide 
the speckled trout or lurk the furtive 
bass; there are green grottoes, paved 
with sapphire and arched with ruby- 
colored domes, along whose silent cor- 
ridors of dreamy amethystine shade 
one almost fancies that he sees the 
graceful mermaids pass; there are long 
colonnades,, colossal pillars of pearl 
and emerald £Cnd opal, according as the 
light strikes into the dense jungle of 
moss; a labyrinth of mysterious arches 
and secret vaults, vanishing in dim re- 
cesses, and liquid paths, verdant haunts 
of the finny denizens who revel undis- 
turbed in those water solitudes; there 
are rainbows spanning vast chasms of 
darkness; deep and frightful gulfs of 
pitchy gloom, still, silent, easily peo- 
pled by the imagination with fantastic 
monsters, gorgons, and chimeras dire; 
and when the boat rocks on the water 
the gleaming sand seems to spurt up- 
ward in an irruption of golden fire, and 
roll away in wavy, tremulous splendors 
that fade in distant but pellucid depths. 
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But why attempt the impossible? No 
pen can paint the beauty of the big 
spring of San Marcos. It is the gem of 
Texas — a liquid Kohinoor burning on 
her virgin bosom. The head of the 
spring is a wild, romantic spot. Great 
trees overarch it, and pendent mosses 
drape their branches, forming a silvan 
bower. It is the haunt of Pan, the 
place where satyrs dance and nymphs 
and naiads gambol on the cool green- 
sward, and bathe in the crystal waves 
bursting from underneath the jutting 
cliff; it is a poet's retreat, where the 
imagination, touched by the spell of 
mystic silence and beauty, trembles 
into music; it is a lover's bower, where 
the heart throbs and bums with the 
passionate secret of life; it is the shrine 
of a saint, where all the hidden im- 
pulses of the soul are stirred to wor- 
ship, and the heart instinctively kneels 
before God. I had but a few minutes to 
spend in that fragrant solitude, for an 
audience was gathering in the town; 
but I sprang ashore, climbed the hill- 
side, hid myself a little from my com- 
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panions, lifted my heart in homage to 
the God of such ineftable beauty, 
plucked a bit of that long gray moss to 
send to my sweetheart — who else could 
be with me in such a place? — and hur- 
ried back to town. — — -^ 
Methodism is far ahead of everything 
in San Marcos. Eleven Methodist 
preachers, some of them venerable su- 
perannuates, live here. Coronal Insti- 
tute, ^[^^ded with pupils, is the pride 
of the Vkce. The Methodist church is 
a netraind handsome building, with 
spacious Epworth League parlors and 
a model pulpit platform. Brother Al- 
exander's flock seem devoted to him. 
He loves his League and takes an active 
interest in it, and they stand by him. I 
lectured at 3 p.m., addressed the League 
at 4 P.M., and preached to an immense 
audience at 7:30 p.m. That was three 
hours of talking between 3 p.m. and 9 
P.M. My voice was as clear as a bell, 
and I could join in the singing at the 
close with ease. I have been especially 
asked how my voice stands so much 
use. By and by I may say more about 
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It; now I can only say that it is due to 
elocution. What iu elocution? Chiefs 
lyi deep breathing. No trouble about 
the voice if you breathe right. We had 
a gracious meeting at night. Brother 
Lowry» an evangelist, was conducting 
a meeting, but everything seemed frig- 
id. That night the fire fell. Twenty or 
thirty penitents came to the altar, and 
some were happily converted. Now 1 
suppose that I outraged the dAlty of 
a oonnectional officer b^oallinflPouni' 
era after preaching! fBut I woiM rath^ 
er be in a revival meeting, preach the 
gospel to sinners and see them throng 
the altar and be gloriously converted to 
God, than to hold all the offices that 
Methodism ever did or ever will oreat^ 
I hold the office of simple Methodist 
preacher, the highest in the Church. 
Isn't that unique, Brother Clenn? 

TAVLOB 

is sixty miles east of San Marcos. I 
passed through Austin, and saw in the 
distance the dome of its great capitol, 
the seventh building in size on the 
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globe. There was a circus in Austin. 
The train filled up. The roads were 
lined with vehicles of all descriptions, 
all headed for Austin. The Methodist 
steward, the Presbyterian elder, the 
Baptist deacon, were all going to ** take 
the children to see the animals;" the 
nigger and his dog were trudging along, 
bound for the same place; the Mexican, 
with his picturesque red blanket, too — 
all bound for the circus. Great is the 
circus! I am glad to escape It. Taylor 
is a prairie town of about four thou- 
sand people. The Campbellites are on 
the top here, then come the Presbyte- 
rians, then the Baptists, then the — 
MethodlFts! Did you ever! I am so 
used to seeing the Methodists lead the 
procession that I feel curious when you 
have to hunt for them down the line. 
Brother Smith, our pastor, who is clos- 
ing his fourth year, has put the cause 
forward. We spent a pleasant time in 
the parsonage. At night we had a fine 
audience, and after the address held a 
conference with the Tjcague. I am sur- 
prised to find so few of our periodicals 
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and books circulating among our peo- 
plG. It is a painful fact that the Meth- 
odists are not a reading folk. We must 
do better. We must sow these towns 
down with Methodist literature. The 
League must help us in this great work. 
I think that the next time I start on a 
trip like this I will bring a trunk of 
books along, and play the colporteur. 

There! listen at that music. That 
circus has got to Taylor. Where is 
Smith? Gone to take the little Smiths 
to see the — street parade. Poor Smith! 
he*ll have to divide his salary now with 
the clown and the lion tamer. What a 
jam in the streets! There are sixteen 
recruiting stations for hell in Taylor, 
the wickedest-looking saloons that I 
have seen in Texas. The county is un- 
der local option, but the devil and the 
Campellites have Taylor. I hope that 
the Campbellites will run the devil out. 

BASTROP. 

It is one of the oldest towns In Texas, 
and reminded me of Columbus, Miss. 
Rich, self-satisfied, cultured, quiet, the 
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clever people breathe their pure, sweet 
air, run their fertile Colorado bottom 
farms, splurge in summer, and take 
life easy all around. When I reached 
the depot, a clamorous horde of negro 
porters set upon me, but fell back when 
a pretty young lady said: "I claim Dr. 
Steel." "And where did you know me?" 
I asked as I got into the carriage. "I 
am one of Dr. Price's girls, and heard 
you for a year at McKendree every Sun- 
day." This is not the first time that I 
have been greeted by fair friends out 
here who used to listen to me in the 
pews of old McKendree. She took me 
to the parsonage, where Brother Sears 
made me welcome. His brother is pre- 
siding elder of the district, and also 
greeted me. A storm broke up our 
work at Bastrop. A norther swooped 
down from "the land of the Dakotas," 
and I poked the fire and chatted with 
Brother Sears about Texas. Dr. John 
was the first pastor of our church here. 
He is one of the pioneers of Methodism in 
Texas, and when I write my address on 
that thrilling theme I will have to put 
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the portrait of the plucky little hero in 
with a noble band of comrades, like 
Huter and Alexander, DeVilbisa and 
Thrall, who have ascended to heaven 
in chariots of fire* In spite of the 
norther, the rain, and the wind, I met 
the League and held two services for 
them, and brought awd,y from Bastrop 
very pleasant recollections. I shall be 
glad to go there again. There are piny 
woods all around Bastrop, a sandy soil, 
and a world of lazy darkies. What a 
variety of soil, climate, people, man- 
ners, and customs there are in Texas! 



CHAPTER VII. 

SfXLL IN TEXAS 

TwfiNTY-gfiVifiN mllee northeaat of 
Austiii> on the 3an G&brlel River, is 
Georgetown, the seat of the Southwest- 
em University, the educational center 
of Teicas Methodism. It is a town of 
about three thousand people, who, to 
judge by the looks of their homes, 
are prosperous, contented, and happy« 
Brother Nelson, pastor of our church, 
took me to stay with Brother Hodges, 
where I found a delightful home. Sat' 
urday was my rest day. After a walk 
down the rocky bed of the San Gabriel, 
I put it in sleeping. **He glveth his be- 
loved sleep." "Balmy sleep,** etc. In 
the evening Brother Nelson called in 
his buggy and gave me a ride behind 
two spirited fillies. Think of a Metho- 
dist preacher driving a tWo-horse bug- 
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gy! Shades of Asbury and the gospel 
gig, what are we coming to? Nelson 
has about the best thing that I have 
struck in Texas. We have no church 
in Nashville as fine as his here, a splen- 
did stone building, spacious, light, airy, 
admirable in every respect. He has a 
nice parsonage and $1,800 a year, and as 
fine-looking people as I ever saw. No 
wonder he can drive Arabian ^eeds. 
Hold on! don't all transfer at once to 
this Conference. Nelson's time is not 
out, and he has the inside track, and 
unless you are a thoroughbred, you will 
assuredly be left. On our drive we 
passed the University. The main build- 
ings are near the town and are substan- 
tial, but not attractive. The Annex, 
the girls* department, occupies a com- 
manding site farther out, and is a fine 
building. We drove beyond this to a 
hilltop, from which we surveyed one of 
the finest landscapes in thfe world, the 
deep depression of the San Gabriel val- 
ley on the north, and east and south a 
rolling prairie of resplendent green. I 
cannot indulge my pen on these land- 
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scapes. Everybody would say that I am 
extravagant. Perhaps I am to many 
who might look on the view and only 
see that the soil is rich and will yield a 
bale of cotton to the acre. I enjoy other 
things — the sweep of the horizon, the il- 
limitable expanse of rolling land, the 
parklike forests, the beauty of earth 
and sky. I see beauty everywhere I go. 
His works are sought out of all them 
that have "pleasure therein." Our God 
Is a God of beauty! Texas means beau- 
tiful. Never was a land more appro- 
priately named. If great painters don't 
come to Texas by and by, our philoso- 
phy of environment must go. As we 
turned to go back to town, what a sky 
met our eyes! The whole west was a 
mass of burnished gold. The sun had 
just fallen below the horizon, and 
flooded the heavens with departing 
splendors which, owing to the peculiar 
transparency of the atmosphere and 
breadth of space, made a scene of glory 
over which an angel might have held 
his breath in rapture. Nelson was 
chatty. Anne went to sleep in his arms. 
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Rose nestled closer to him to escape the 
evening breeze that came skipping 
aci^oss those wide plains, turning many 
a lofty windmill, waving the grass, 
whirling the vanes on the roofs of the 
houses, putting the pink on the little 
girls' cheeks, and quickening the blood 
in the veins until it leaped and spurted 
with glee. I borrowed the reins, and 
the spirited mares spun along the 
smooth road. Ah, it was glorious! 

Sunday brought three services — a 
sermon at 11 a.m., an address to the 
League at 4 p.m., and the address on 
"The Pioneers of Methodism" at night. 
There were forty young preachers pres- 
ent Sunday. Yes, and splendid-look- 
ing young men they are too. From all 
that I can learn, they are a fine class 
of preachers-^studious, religious, and 
bent on business. I met my "old" 
friend, Rev. J. R. Allen, here. He is 
President of the Annex. I haven't seen 
Allen for twenty-five years. The last 
time I saw him he saved me from a 
sight of trouble. I was rapidly falling 
in love with a roost bewitching maid. 
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It was currently reported that the Pro- 
fessor of Greek was devoted to the same 
charming Irene. Allen and I walked 
home after Church Sunday night» three 
miles in the country, and on the way I 
confided to him my secret He always 
had a level head, and none of the cob- 
webs of sentiment dimmed his vision 
so far as this particular girl was con- 
cerned; so he advised me to go slow. 
He believed that the professor was call- 
ing on that girl. But I had never met 
him there. "That," said Allen, "is 
the suspicious part." If he were going 
there, evidently there was collusion on 
the part of the bewitching Irene to 
keep the secret I was troubled, but 
resolved to take Allen's advice, and find 
out if the professor was visiting my 
fair friend, whose charms were fast 
blurring Latin conjunctions and alge- 
braic equations. The next time I called 
to see her I slipped my umbrella in the 
parlor, and left it there when I took my 
departure. Half an hour later I re- 
turned to get my umbrella, and whom 
should I find on the sofa but the pro- 
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fessor? I had a feeling of goneness the 
next few days — a sort of choking sen- 
sation every now and then when my 
mind wandered from Greek verbs to 
the Greek professor on the sofa. But I 
got over it. If it had not been for Al- 
len, I would have gone on until that 
girl would have kicked me higher than 
the moon, whose pale beams lighted our 
midnight council by the roadside; she 
would have had to kick me to get rid of 
me. I laugh now to think of my temer- 
ity. An impecunious young preacher 
in Caesar dreaming of the fair Irene, to 
whose heart our accomplished Profess- 
or of Greek aspired! Well, I always 
did have high notions. Allen has 
grown stout, and stands deservedly 
high out here. He has a magnificent 
opportunity for usefulness, to shape the 
character of the crowds of students who 
flock to this great college. Dr. McLean, 
the Regent, showed me much kindness. 
He is magnifying his office. A man of 
fine executive ability, well - poised, 
steady, with a sweet Christian spirit, he 
is greatly beloved by the students, and 
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esteemed for his work's sake all over 
the State — a worthy successor of the 
saintly Mood, whose memory abides 
here like fragrance in the air. 

I spoke three times on Sunday, and 
on Monday read a hundred pages, wrote 
some, spoke twice, and attended a re> 
ception after the evening service. I go 
around a good deal and see a great 
many people at these "receptions," 
which are very pleasant social occa- 
sions. I have never met a finer class of 
young people than I met in George- 
town. They are the "cream" of the 
land. I was on my guard, for I was told 
that most of the young ladles were 
first-rate Greek and Latin scholars, and 
chatted fluently in three or four lan- 
guages — French, German, Spanish, and 
what not. This was perhaps fun, and 
only meant that they are well educated. 
This is true; they are bright and pretty 
and accomplished. So, too, the young 
men impressed me most favorably — a 
fine blending of refinement and intel- 
ligence. Familiar as I am with our ed- 
ucational institutions east of the Mis- 
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sissippi, I know of none where I would 
rather have a son or daughter taught 
than at Georgetown. Dr. McLean told 
me that no one could get up a dance in 
the town — the young people have too 
much sense. The opera house is rented 
out for a furniture shop. A circus 
pulled into town just as I was leaving^ 
and a boy remarked to me: "I pity 'em^ 
they won't make expenses here.** There 
are no saloons, and no grass growing 
in the streets. In a word, it is a model 
town, where young people are sur- 
rounded by a pure moral atmosphere 
and taught to enjoy life in a rational 
way. The Southwestern University is 
a jewel of Methodism. Its influence is 
being felt all over the State. Texas 
ought to endow it at once with half a 
million. It will be a pity if rival insti- 
tutions divide the patronage of Texas 
with this college. I hope that our lead- 
ers out here will have wisdom and de- 
votion and strength enough to hold the 
Church firmly to the policy of building 
up one great institution instead of a 
score of weak ones. Correlate all your 
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schools with the Southwestern, make 
them feeders to a real college, give 
that half a million, and mighty results 
will follow. Half a million! Yes; Tex- 
as can do it easily. Texas can do any- 
thing that it wants to do. I am told 
that the Texas brethren, failing to 
agree on a man from this field for S06- 
retary, voted for me. If this Is ''so, it 
was a high compliment, for unless I 
misjudge them, these Texas preachers 
are a band of heroic spirits, and don't 
waste their attention on trifles. 

WACO. 

Rev. Jerome Duncan met me and 
drove me to a delightful home in Waco. 
Mrs. Billingsly is an ex-Mississlppian, 
and made the Secretary very welcome. 
I only touched at Waco, arriving after 
dark and leaving early next morning, 
much to my regret, both because I was 
enjoying that warm bed and because I 
desired to see more of what Brother 
Duncan calls the gem of Texas towns. 
This thing of early rising is all right if 
you go to bed early, but it is all wrong 
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— SO my nerves insist — when you sit up 
late, as I am sometimes obliged to do. 
I met a nice audience at Morrow Street 
Church, Brother Duncan in charge. It 
is a pretty church, brand-new, and as 
pretty as a spring bonnet. Jerome is 
doing splendidly there. So we heard 
from good sources. We were sorry to 
miss a view of the Waco Female Col- 
lege, and the magnificent Cotton Pal- 
ace, which was just ready to open; but 
we had to cross the Brazos, while the 
sun was just peeping over the level 
prairies. 

TAMALES. 

"Tamales! tamales! tamales!" It 
was a decrepit old Mexican, with a 
bucket on his arm over which there 
was a red napkin, running along by the 
train with that curious cry: "Tama- 
les!" The gentleman on the seat in 
front of me signified that he wanted 
some. The old Mexican lifted the red 
cover and took out a number of small 
things which looked like strips of slip- 
pery elm bark, but which proved to be 
shucks of corn wrapping up an Aztec 
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delicacy — tamales. It was dripping 
with some sort of gravy. To my ques- 
tion as to what the stuff was, the gen- 
tleman politely replied by handing me 
one of the shucks, and telling me to try 
it, assuring me that it was very deli- 
cious. Now Dr. Glenn ought to have 
been there, for the question of eating 
interests him. He may be surprised to 
know that I have not a very ravenous 
stomach. I hesitated to taste the stuff. 
But the gentleman and others around 
him seeming to devour theirs with a 
relish, and pressing me to try, for po- 
liteness sake I put some of it to my 
tongue. Whew! I instantly threw the 
mess out of the window. It was as hot 
as some people's temper, and went for 
the Secretary's palate in a style that 
would have made the critics rejoice. 
What is it made of? Well, I reckon 
that wrinkled old wizard only knows. 
It looks like a little meat ground very 
fine, a little meal, and a vast deal of 
red pepper, boiled in a decoction of pep- 
per, a veritable devil's broth. I am 
told that no buzzard will disturb the 
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carcass of a dead Mexican. I don't 
blame the buzzard. It shows that he 
has some self-respect. 

"Tamales! tamales! tamales!" No, 
you old impostor. I feel*like shying 
this book at your head. 

That was wrong to think that way 
about the old caterer. I was sorry for 
it as we pulled out. This is a great big 
world, and it takes all sorts of folks to 
run it. He was trying to make an hon- 
est dime, and doubtless thought "ta- 
males" a real luxury to hungry trav- 
elers. I wish that I could always keep 
calm and be gentle. It is so much no- 
bler and more beautiful to be patient 
under provocation than to be resentful. 
The religion of many people breaks 
down here. Mine bent for a moment to 
"tamales," but it was only for a mo- 
ment. Peace to you, old man; and if 
you can find anybody fool enough to 
eat "tamales" or the equally infamous 
"chile con carne," I shall not abuse you 
for selling it. 

What a word means sometimes de- 
pends on where you are. In Mississippi 
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a "dugout" is a boat; in Nebraska it is 
a hole in the ground used for a house. 
When Brother Bishop proposed that 
we should go a fishing, I asked where 
we could fish on those high plains. He 
replied: "In a tank." I laughed out- 
right. Now wouldn't the "authorities" 
have felt awfully scandalized, and their 
dignity" hopelessly outraged by a 
Connectional officer" fishing in a tub? 
I did not think that Bishop meant any 
disrespect to authorities or was trying 
to make an anarchist of me, but I did 
think that he was joking. Imagine my 
surprise when he told me that a tank 
out here is what we call a pond, an ar- 
tificial lake made by building a dam 
across a low piece of ground. This 
soil holds water like a jug, and these 
"tanks" are great things on these big 
prairies. 

WAXAHACHIE. 

Cotton! The streets were blockaded 
with cotton. I have seen enough cotton 
out here, it seems to me, to clothe the 
world. This little town of five thou- 
sand people handles nearly a hundred 
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thousand bales. Bolton, a splendid fel- 
low, met me and drove me to the par- 
sonage. Here it is again — ^a beautiful 
brand-new church, stained glass win- 
dows, electric lights, etc., a cozy par- 
sonage, an intelligent and appreciative 
people. It is enough to make a roving 
Connectional officer throw up his job, 
transfer, coddle bishops, and get an ap- 
pointment. But, brethren, think twice 
before you jump out this way. This 
Conference runs up into the Panhandle, 
where it takes the mettle of the pio- 
neers to compass the circuits. If you 
come, come with your loins girded for 
the frontier. Bolton's time is not out. 
But don't you doubt that he has a good 
thing — a church of which Methodism 
may be proud. The Campbellites were 
getting away with things here. My, 
what workers the followers of Alex 
Campbell are! But Bolton has outgen- 
eraled the saints of the "rubber breech- 
es" by building a splendid church. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

I am often asked by both old and 
young people what we are to do with 
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the amusement question. Well, as I 
fly across these far-sweeping plains of 
Texas it occurs to me that one of the 
most important questions that a young 
Christian has to consider is the ques- 
tion of amusements. And this question 
is especially important at this season of 
the year, when the holidays, with their 
dissipations and frivolities, are near at 
hand. The way to tell whether any 
amusement is right or wrong is to test 
it by its tendency. Does it tend to 
make you better, to help you to be 
purer, to exalt your character, and make 
you strong for the right? If it does, it 
is all right. Or does it tend to relax 
your sense of moral propriety, to dull 
your sensitiveness to religious duty, to 
alienate your heart from attachment to 
Jesus Christ? If it does, it is all wrong. 
Tested in this way, there are three 
classes of amusements. 

First, those that are clearly innocent, 
recreative, and helpful to both body 
and spirit. They are too numerous to 
name, but they include many of the out- 
door sports and the pastimes by which 
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young people seek to enjoy themselves 
in social gatherings. But even here 
harm can come, and does come, from 
carrying a good thing to extremes. 
Football is not only an innocent game, 
but an athletic sport full of helpfulness. 
Yet football has been "run into the 
ground" until the bushy head and va- 
cant look of Puck's caricatures are a 
merited rebuke to its extravagance. 

Secondly, those amusements which 
are of doubtful character. Such, for in- 
stance, is the theater, ^tt is very doubt- 
ful if the tendency of even the best 
plays is to make the life betterX It is 
certain that the theater, as irts, is a 
foe to religion. The simple proof of 
this is the fact that the people who go 
to the theater are not the people to en- 
joy religion; they are not at the prayer 
meeting; the Epworth League is dull to 
them; they are only formal professors 
of religion. The secret and uncon- 
scious effect of theatrical tastes is to 
destroy the religious sentiment. Ev- 
ery Christian ought to avoid whatever 
is of doubtful character. 
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Thirdly, those amusements that are 
-unmistakably bad in their moral etfect. 
^i^cing is a dissipation as destructive 
to all the tender sentiments of piety as 
frost to flower^ Card plying is the 
prelude to gambling. Horse racing 
m^ns drinking, cursing, betting, and 
all kinds of immorality. The Chris- 
tian ought to make earnest war on all 
such amusements. They are ruinous to 
character. Now the Epworth League 
seeks to foil the devil at this point by 
giving our young people something to 
do that is infinitely better than worldly 
amusement. Work is the only antidote 
for a restless mind. And when a young 
Christian once tastes the joy of a real 
service for Christ, all appetite for the 
coarse and poisonous food of fleshly 
lusts departs. Build your Epworth 
League dike against worldliness; it will 
roll back the waves of frivolity and 
protect the Church from the treacher- 
ous dissipations of polite society. 
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ACBOS8 ARKANSAS. 

homer's horses.* 
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Pale through the azure expanse of 
the sky the moon was ascending" when 
our train pulled out of Texarkana and 
we rolled into Arkansas. I watched the 
"queen of night" walking in silent 
beauty to her midnight throne above 
the dark pine forests, and mused on the 
wondrous glory of the scene for a long 
while; then gave myself up to reading 
Homer. I read far into the night, and 
became deeply interested in Homer's 
horses. The old Greek was a great lov- 
er of fine horses, and he is at his best 
whether he writes of the "generous 
steeds" of Troy or the fiery Thracian 
thoroughbreds of Agamemnon's army. 
The Iliad is full of war horses. They 
are " firm - hoofed," " swift - paced," 

♦Bryant's translation of the "Iliad." 
(140) 
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"long-maned," "high-necked,** with a 
spirit and endurance to match the im- 
mortal men whom they bore to battle on 
the plains of Troy. 

There is a fine scene in the fifth book. 
Diomed, snmamed the "Horse-tamer" 
for his fearless spirit, on whose crest 
Pallas 

Caased a constant flame to play. 
Like to the antomnal star that shines in heaven 
Most brightly when new bathed in ocean tides» 

was making havoc in the Trojan ranks, 
i^neas, "who beheld him scattering 
the embattled ranks before him," pro- 
posed to Pandarus to fight him. and put 
a stop to his ravages. Pandarus hesi^ 
tates. He says that he has "no steeds 
or car to mount;" he has "eleven char- 
iots, fair and fresh and new" at home, 
and 

Horses yoked in pairs, that champ their oats 
And their white barley. 

His old father told him to bring one 
with him when he started for Troy; 
but, 

I oboj-ed him not : 
Far better if I had. I wished to spare 
My horses, lest, so largely fed at home, 
They might want food in the beleaguered town. 
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^neas urges him to 

Mount my chariot here, and thou shalt see 
How well are Trojan horses trained to range 
The field of battle, in the swift pursuit 
Hither and thither, or in rapid flight. 

He offers to let Pandarus drive: 

Haste and take 
The lash and well-wi'ought reins, while I de- 
scend 
To fight on foot; or haply thou wilt wait 
The foe's advance while I direct the steeds. 

Pandarus prudently declines. He is 
afraid that he cannot manage them 
when he finds that a stranger holds 
the lines. He replies: 

Keep thou the reins, ^neas, and still guide 
The horses. With their wonted charioteer, 
The better shall they bear away the car. 
Should we be forced to fly before the arm 
Of Diomed; lest, taking flight, they range 
Unmastered when they hear thy voice no more, 
Nor bear us from the combat, and the son 
Of Tydeus, having slain us, shall lead thence 
Thy flrm-hoofed coursers. 

They sprang into the "magnificent 
car," and the "swift-footed steeds" 
rushed upon the foe. These horses 
were of the "choicest breed." They 
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were of the stock which '* Jupiter, the 
Thunderer, gave to Tros." Old An- 
chises had six colts of this famous 
breed, and gave ^^Eneas two of them; 
and well might a stranger, however 
skillful, hesitate to take them in hand. 
They soon met Diomed. Pandarus 
hurled his spear at him, and thought 
that he had wounded him: "My spear 
bites deep!" he exclaimed. He was mis- 
taken. Diomed hurled his dart at Pan- 
darus with terrific force, and "Minerva 
kept the weapon faithful to its aim.' 



» 



The warrior from his oai* 
Fell headlong : hia bright armor, fairly wrought, 
Olashed round him as he foil; his fiery steeds 
Started aside with fright— his breath and 
strength were gone. 

After Pandarus fell, ^neas fought 
furiously to defend his corpse, but was 
desperately wounded. His chariot and 
"horses, with fair flowing manes," 
were captured and driven away to the 
"hollow ships" of the Greeks. 

That fellow Diomed was a terror. No 
wonder they called him the "Horse- 
tamer." He would fight anything. 
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^neas was a favorite of Venus, and 
when he was wounded she spread over 
him "the folds of her shining robe*' to 
protect him. But, goddess though she 
was, the ungallant Diomed let fly at her 
his "cruel steel," and wounded her in 
her pretty hand. The sharp point 

Pierced the nmbrosial robe, 
"Wrought for her by the graces, at the spot 
Where the palm joins the wrist, and broke the 

skin, 
And drew immortal blood— the ichor— such 
As from the blessed gods may flow. 

Womanlike, Venus screamed and 
dropped -^neas. Diomed would have 
killed him right there, but Apollo foiled 
him again by wrapping a dark cloud 
around him. Angry at missing his foe, 
Diomed gave Venus a piece of his mind, 
and though it must be admitted that it 
was very disrespectful to "the authori- 
ties," she deserved it. When a woman 
undertakes to play the part of a man in 
politics, even though she descend from 
Olympus, she is very likely to meet 
pretty rough treatment. Diomed told 
her to go home and attend to her busi- 
ness, and not be meddling with the 
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quarrels of men. Venus was glad 
enough to do it. She begged Mars to 
lend her his chariot, 

His steeds tliat stood in trappings wroxighfof 
gold. 

Mars consented, and perhaps helped 
her in. 

Then 

Iris took 
Her seat, and caught the reins and plied the 

lash. 
On flew the coursers, on, with willing speed, 

until they reached the Olympian palace. 
When Venus got home, she told her 
mother all about it, and vented her 
spleen on that "arrogant Diomed." I 
think that Venus was an old maid, and 
got somewhat soured on life before she 
caught her royal lover. She was might- 
ily like some folks whom I have seen. 

There Is another fine scene in this 
same book. This time it was Hector 
who was sweeping all before him. The 
terrified Greeks were flying in every 
quarter. Now Juno was as intense a 
partisan for the Greeks as Venus was 
for the Trojans. She had more than 
10 
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once taken tremendous risks to help 
them. And when she saw the rout of 
the Greeks, she could not stand it, but 
proposed to Minerva to go and see Ju- 
piter about it. 

Juno, the august 
Daughter of the mighty Saturn, laid in haste 
The harness, with its oi*naments of gold, 
Upon the horses. Hebe rolled the wheels. 
Each with eight spokes, and joined them to the 

ends 
Of the steel axle— fellies wrought of gold, 
Bound with a brazen rim to last for aye — 
A wonder to behold. The hollow naves 
Were silver, and on gold and silver cords 
Was slung the chariot's seat; in silver hooks 
Bested the reins, and silver was the pole 
Where the fair yoke and poitrels, all of gold. 
Were fastened. Juno, eager for the strife, 
Led the swift-footed steeds 1>eneath the yoke. 

But see! they start! 

Juno swung the lash, 
And swiftly urged the steeds. Before their way. 
On sounding hinges, of their own accoitl, 
Flew wide the gates of heaven, which evermore 
The Hours are watching— they who keep the 

mount 
Olympus, and the mighty heaven— with' power 
To open or to close their cloudy veil. 

They find Jupiter, the "Cloud Com- 
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peller," and he gave his consent for her 
to help the Greeks. There are few 
finer passages in poetry than this: 

He spoke, and white-armed Juno instantly 
Obeyed him. With the scourge she lashed the 

steeds, 
And not unwillingly they flew between 
The earth and stany heaven. As much of 

space 
As one who gazes on the dark blue deep 
Sees from the headland summit where he sits — 
Such space the coui*sers of immortal breed, 
Cleared at each bound they made with sound- 
ing hoofs. 
And when they came to Ilium and its streams, 
Where Simois and Scamander channels meet, 
The white-armed Juno stayed their speed. 
And loosed them from their yoke, and covered 

them 
With darkness. Simois ministered, meanwhile. 
The ambrosial pasturage on which they fed. 

There is in the sixth book a vivid de- 
scription of a runaway team: 

Then valiant Menelaus took, alive, 
Adrastus, whose two coursers, as they scoured 
The plain in terror, struck against a branch 
Of tamarisk, and, there entangled, snapped 
The chariot pole, and, breaking from it, fled 
Whither were others fleeing. 
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Old Jupite*' drove a magnificent turn- 
out. He held the ribbons over 

steeds 
Fleet, brazen-footed, and with flowing manes 
Of gold; . . . 

And took the golden scourge, divinely wrought, 
And, mounting, touched the coursers with the 

lash 
To urge them forward. 

They fairly fiew along the azure track 
until he reached the "heights of Ida, 
moist with springs." There where his 
"fragrant altar fumed," he unharnessed 
them, and threw a blanket of cloud 
over them, while he took his seat, "ex- 
ulting in the fullness of his might," and 
proceeded to reconnoiter the terrible 
battle raging in the distant plain beiow. 

In the eighth book there is a picture 
of a horse with a mortal wound that a 
painter might try in vain to put with 
equal power on canvas. The horse be- 
longed to Nestor. 

A steed of those that drew 
His car was sorely wounded by a shaft 
Which Alexander, fair-haired Helen's spouse, 
Sent from his bow. It pierced his forehead 

where 
The mane begins, and where a wound is death. 
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The arrow pierced him to the brain; he reared 
And whirled in torture with the wound, and 

seared 
His fellow-courser. 

The venerable old soldier had to cut 
him loose with his sword, and while he 
was doing this he came very near fall- 
ing by the hand of Hector. 

What a scene that is in the twelfth 
book, where Hector tries to make his 
horses leap the ditch! 

The swift-paced horses ventured not 
The leap, but stood upon the edge and neighed 
Aloud, for the wide space afrightcd them. 

Can't you see those horses, their nos- 
trils distended, their eyes blazing, their 
ears lying back, crouching on their 
haunches, rearing, plunging, snorting 
in wild terror, on the brink of the 
chasm, while the mad warrior plies the 
lash upon their smoking flanks? 

There is a beautiful picture in the 
fifteenth book of a horse just turned 
loose on the pasture. He 

Scours the plain 
Where he was wont in some smooth-flowing 

stream 
To bathe his sides; he holds his head aloft. 
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Proudly, and o*er his shoulders streams the 

mane. 
Consciously beautiful, he darts away 
On nimble knees that bear him to the fields 
He knows so welL 

Every lover of the " Iliad " is of course 
familiar with the famous chariot race 
in the twenty-third book. No subse- 
quent hand has surpassed it in power 
or beauty. After twenty-five hundred 
years it cannot be read without the 
blood leaping faster in the veins. You 
can hear the clatter of the brazen hoofs, 
the shouts of the excited multitudes, 
the snorting of the frantic steeds, the 
clash and thunder of colliding chariots. 
You are half tempted to put up a stake 
on that "chestnut -colored" courser 
with 

A spot 
Upon the middle of the forehead, white 
And round as the full moon. 

But you must not bet even on Homer's 
horses. 

But sleep assailed me. All the pas- 
sengers had retired. I threw the "Iliad" 
aside and turned into bed. The cur- 
tain was up at my window, and I looked 
into the starry sky. There were 
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The stars 
That shine in the round heaven— the Pleiades, 
The Hyades, Orion in his strength, 
And the Bear near him, called by some the 

Wain, 
Tliat, wheeling, keeps Orion still in sight, 
Yet bathes not in the waters of the sea- 
all shining just as they did when old 
Vulcan "forged the huge and massive 
shield, divinely wrought in every part," 
for Achilles, and put so many wonder- 
ful things upon its ample orb; shining 
just the same on the wide marshes, the 
dark and dismal solitudes of those Ar- 
kansas swamps as they did on "Ida 
seamed with rills," and the blue waves 
of the "far-sounding sea" along whose 
shores the Greeks and Trojans fought. 
Well, I know of nothing better on 
which to pass through that part of Ar- 
kansas that I traveled than Homer's 
"swift-footed" steeds. After gazing on 
the starry sky, and lifting up a prayer 
to our Father whose glory it reveals, I 
quietly fell asleep — a deep, sweet, rest- 
ful, unbroken sleep — till 

Morn in saffron robes had shed her light 
O'er all the earth. 
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THE FATHER OF WATERS. 

Away across the dark swamps of the 
Mississippi we sped. The restless river, 
turbid and tireless in its eternal flow, 
rolled far below as we crept like an in- 
sect in the air over the great bridge at 
Memphis. On and on and on to Hum- 
boldt, where we paused at the Memphis 
Conference. It was a touch and go, but 
there was a great audience to hear "The 
Pioneers," and a jubilant spirit that 
reached a climax of shouting and re- 
joicing among the brethren. On and on 
— McKenzie, Waverly, Dixon, Belle- 
view, Belle Meade! Hi>w musical to 
the ear each pretty name telling of 
lessening distance between our roam- 
ing feet and — home! Verily, "there is 
no place like home." Look! there is a 
flare of lights in the dark sky; men are 
putting on their overcoats; ladies are 
getting together their bundles and 
bandboxes; my heart goes "pitapat, pit- 
apat." See! the door opens, and the 
conductor calls: "All out for Nash- 
ville!" Amen. Bless the Lord, O my 
soul! 
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TO CANADA, 

Good-bye to home again. Dear me, 
now that the novelty of the new life 
has worn off, what a pull there is on 
my heartstrings when the time comes 
to start! Our beautiful baby boy, Bre- 
vard, was asleep in his little bed when 
I kissed him good-bye; my dear old 
mother gave me a hug in the hall; Eth- 
el, Christine, and Miriam, a trio of mer- 
ry girls, hugged me at the front door, 
and threw kisses at me until I was out 
of sight; Marvin, who loves me as few 
boys love their father, and my sweet- 
heart, the model preacher's wife, fol- 
lowed me to the station in spite of 
snow and mud, and bade me good-bye 
with many a kiss and hug. Do these 
personalities offend your critical taste, 
gentle reader? Must I bury my feel- 
ings under the reserve of "ofllcial dig- 
nity" to escape the sneer of Pharisaical 

(153) 
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propriety? No, I'll be honest. I want- 
ed to stay at home, and only duty(?) 
made me start. As the train rolled 
away, and the clatter of the wheels re- 
minded me of the growing distance be- 
tween me and my jewels, I buried my- 
self in my greatcoat, and had many 
thoughts. One of them was this: Why 
did not the General Conference put a 
bachelor — like Dr. Palmore, for in- 
stance — in this place? He has no home 
to love; no pretty little wife to cling to 
him and brush away a tear in brave de- 
votion when the moment comes to part; 
no baby, whose laughter makes the mu- 
sic of our life; nothing to do but pick 
up his grip and move on. So meditating 
I fell asleep. "He glveth his beloved 
sleep." Amen. 

WINCHESTER. 

The sun, a welcome sight after long 
days of cloudy weather, was flashing 
on the snow-covered roofs in Louisville 
when I awoke. Louisville! What a 
rush of memories, sweet and bitter, that 
name recalls! Anchorage, the old home 
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of Bishop Kavanaugh; Pewee Valley, 
the long, quiet, shady lanes, where I 
have had many a stroll with a pretty 
girl, are white and cold and silent in 
their wintry garb; Beard, off yonder 
in the grove is the Kavanaugh Camp 
Ground, a beautiful, secluded spot in a 
big woods; Frankfort, the capital of 
Kentucky, a dull, ancient-looking town, 
located in a deep gulch, we leave it 
gladly; Lexington, ofC to the left, that 
lofty shaft surmounted with the statue 
of a man is the Henry Clay monument, 
and as we leave the town we pass near 
"Ashland," the old Clay homestead. 
The blue grass uplands lay cold and 
bleak in their thin drapery of snow, and 
I gave myself up to reading McCosh's 
** Tests of Truth," a useful little work 
on logic. By the way, it would not hurt 
some of us who have not opened a book 
on logic since we left college to review 
Whately or Mill, or some other good 
work, and refresh our minds on the 
principles of sound reasoning. It would 
save us from many mistakes, soften 
many of our hard and fast opinions. 
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moderate our unconscious bigotry, and 
arm us with stronger, because clearer, 
convictions of truth. Winchester came 
after Lexington. It is a typical Ken- 
tucky town of seven thousand popula- 
tion, three railroads, and immense ex- 
pectations. I was met by Rev. H. G. 
Henderson and Mrs. Dudley, who took 
me to her delightful home a little way 
out in the country. Never have I found 
a more charming spot for a transient 
guest. I dare say that it would improve 
the longer one stays. I could tarry but 
a night in that happy Christian home. 
We saw the Wesleyan College in the 
distance, a noble-looking structure. It 
has strong claims to the liberal patron- 
age of our people. There was a crowd- 
ed audience to listen to "Backbone" at 
night, and even dear Dr. Savage, grave 
and stately as a Roman senator, laughed 
like a boy over the alarm clock story. 
Brother Henderson's people are devot- 
ed to him. He has a League of about 
eighty members, who are his active 
helpers in all Church work. The Era 
goes to Winchester, and we were prom- 
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ised more readers in that old Ken- 
tucky town. Amen. 

NEWPORT. 

In company with friends we made 
the nin to Newport, a suburb of Cin- 
cinnati, very pleasantly. Brother Hen- 
derson was chatty, and told me many 
things worth jotting down. Miss Ad- 
amson, a delegate totheEpworth League 
Conference, was one of our party. How 
delightful to meet a young lady whose 
mind is set on the higher things of life, 
and who can converse about realities! 
With such genial society in the car, I 
paid little attention to the wintry scen- 
ery without, the snow-clad hills, the 
ice-bound Licking River, along whose 
winding banks our train was speeding, 
or the sights and sounds of ancient 
Porkopolis, near at hand. I found a 
hospitable reception in the home of 
Hon. 0. W. Root, with a roommate in 
the person of Rev. C. 0. Jones, well 
known to our readers as the one who 
so ably conducts the "Bible Study De- 
partment" of the Era, The Kentucky 
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State Epworth League Conference met 
in Grace Methodist Episcopal Church. 
President Stoll, of Louisville, was in 
the chair, and had the* reins well in 
hand. The young people were there 
from all over the State, a band of en- 
thusiastic, intelligent workers. The 
church was packed, and people turned 
away for want of room. The discus- 
sions were practical, pointed, and full 
of life. The singing, led by Prof. Fogg, 
would have done the soul of Wesley 
good. Many valuable papers were read. 
The Era was not forgotten. President 
Stoll spoke of it as "that lusty young- 
ster of Methodist journalism." The 
copies sent were gobbled up like hot 
cakes. I was sorry that I could not re- 
main to the session of Saturday, when 
the important question of a State or- 
ganization was to be decided. I hope 
that whatever was done will be accept- 
ed as the best, and that the work will 
be pushed with redoubled zeal. The 
mottoes with which the church was 
beautifully decorated indicated the 
spirit and purpose of the League. A 
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large map of Kentucky bore the device: 
"Kentucky for Christ" A broad ban- 
ner hung across the church with the 
words: "Our Aim: An Epworth League 
in Every Methodist Church in Ken- 
tucky." Designs and mottoes wrought 
into the shape of the Epworth League 
badge hung between each window, and 
across the organ the national colors 
were formed as a badge, with a motto 
in the center. The street cars had huge 
tin Epworth League badges on them. 
I wish that every one who does not be- 
lieve that there is a place for the Ep- 
worth League could have attended that 
spiritual and spirited Conference of 
wide-awake, loyal, progressive young 
people. I think that they would have 
been convinced that the Epworth League 
is a splendid training school for the 
Church. God bless the League in Ken- 
tucky! 

BUFFALO. 

I left Cincinnati at 9 a.m. by the Big 
Four. All day, while speeding across 
the frozen fields of Ohio, I read Froude's 
"Life of Erasmus." I tried to write. 
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tut the quiver of the car made my let- 
ters such hieroglyphics that I was 
afraid our magician of the types, Kil- 
vington, would fail to make them out. 
He can decipher almost anything, from 
an Indian picture to a Babylonian 
brick, but there is a limit to his skill. 
But Erasmus? Yes; I shall admire him 
less, I fear, for getting so well acquaint- 
ed with him. He was a genius, and a 
marvelous example of devotion to 
learning for its own sake; but he lacked 
the heroic moral stuff that makes a 
really great man. Luther may have 
been too violent at times, but who will 
say that anything less than the tremen- 
dous blows of the German monk would 
have loosened the mortal grip of the 
papacy? An hour at Cleveland gave 
time for a good supper before the Chi- 
cago and New York "Limited" came 
along. That took us to Buffalo, nearly 
two hundred miles, with three stops. 
Such long runs make one glad to find 
out that the thing can stop; that rush- 
ing on at fifty miles an hour is not the 
fixed condition of things. At Buffalo I 
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was met by Rev. W. P. Odell, pastor of 
Delaware Avenue Methodist Churcti, 
and taken to his home, where I found 
delightful rest It was winter in ear- 
nest in Buffalo. Everything was on 
runners — ^hacks, express wagons, vehi- 
cles of every description. We went 
from the depot in a hack on sleigh run- 
ners. The snow was heaped high 
enough along the pavement in some 
places to almost hide the passers-by. 
Where does that sharp wind come from? 
Why, from Lake Erie out yonder. For 
half a mile or more from shore it ia 
frozen hard, and heavily loaded wag- 
ons drive along on the ice as if it were 
rock. That strip of shimmering em- 
erald out there is the Niagara River. 
The waters of the great lakes, con- 
tracted here to a channel less than a 
mile wide, leave Lake Erie at a speed of 
twelve miles an hour, increasing rapid- 
ly in velocity till the leap over the 
falls, twenty miles away. Buffalo is a 
city of about three hundred thousand. 
It is eight miles across one way, and 
five the other. There are about one 
11 
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hundred thousand Americans, one hun- 
dred thousand Germans, fifty thousand 
Poles, ten thousand Italians, and the 
rest of all the nations of the earth. 
There are twenty-five Methodist Church- 
es. Sunday, at 11 a.m., I heard a good 
sermon in the Delaware Avenue Church 
from Rev. C. V. Wilson, D.D. This 
church is a magnificent hrown stone 
structure, costing about $200,000. It seats 
over twelve hundred people, and has 
one of the prettiest Sunday school 
rooms I have ever seen. It is a gallery 
of art. Mr. Root, one of the wealthy 
men of Buffalo, and the principal man 
in this church, has a fondness for beau- 
tiful pictures, and every Christmas 
gives the Sunday school a fine picture. 
It is a noble idea, and makes the Sun- 
day school room doubly attractive. At 
3 P.M. I went to the immense music 
hall. It was packed with a magnificent 
audience; one will seldom face a finer 
one. They filled the main fioor, the gal- 
leries, the boxes, and the stage. B. U. 
Taylor, of Olean, President of the Gen- 
esee Epworth League Conference, pre- 
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sided. Therewere a great many preach- 
ers present. Dr. Berry, editor of the 
Epworth Herald, save me a very flat- 
tering Introduction, and 'when I roee to 
Bpealc the audience gave the Chautau- 
qua salute — thousands of snowy hand- 
kerchiefs Buttered in the air, I deliv- 
ered the "Pioneers," and have eeldom 
had better success. Judging from the 
applause and enthusiastic responses. 
At the close Prof. Black led In the atir- 
rlng song, "When the roll is called up 
yonder, I'll be there," and we had a 
camp meeting time. At 7:30 p.u. Dr. 
Berry went to the Delaware Avenue 
Church and I to the Plymouth Church, 
■which was packed and jammed. 1 
spoke here until S : 15, then jumped in a 
sleigh, and was driven rapidly to the 
Delaware Ai-enue Church, where I ad- 
dressed another great audience, while 
Dr. Berrj- was doing similar work at 
the Plymouth Church. It was a great 
Sunday in Buffalo, and a great day for 
the Bpworth League. Next morning 
Dr. Odeil took Dr. Berry, Rev, Dr, 
Phelps, and me for a drive In a sleigh 
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about the city. It is a very beautiful 
city, and is growing rapidly. When Ni- 
agara Falls gets the harness on, and be- 
gins to make electric power, it is likely 
that Buffalo will rival Chicago in its 
commercial progress. After a delight- 
ful ride through the parks and boule- 
vards, we spent a little while in the 
preachers' meeting, where I was very 
kindly welcomed. I am particular in 
saying that, because I am frequently 
asked, "Well, Steel, how do those Yan- 
kees treat you when you go up there?" 
Pshaw, brother, they are the biggest- 
hearted Methodist folks you ever saw. 
I laugh at the belated old fogyism that 
thinks all of this charming brotherly 
kindness is only artful, ecclesiastical 
guile — fraternal courtesy, set as a snare 
to entrap an unsuspecting Southerner 
in the net of "organic union;" a species 
of Methodist Jesuitism practiced on a 
simple-hearted man. No; it is perfect- 
ly sincere. It means that the old an- 
tagonisms have gone, the old issues are 
out of date, a new era, with splendid op- 
portunities, is upon us. It means that 
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our affinities are stronger than our dif- 
ferences; that at heart Methodism is 
one; that fraternity is a fact, not an of- 
ficial fiction. Who would hinder this 
delightful communion? It is cruel to 
ask the children of men who fought 
each other for the high Issues of liber- 
ty, now that they are all settled, to per- 
petuate the estrangement and hostility 
of the past. For my part, I will be no 
party to such an unchristian policy. I 
intend to love our Northern brethren 
more. I can't help it when I see them so 
genuinely fraternal to us. I talk pretty 
plainly to them, and tell them to let 
"organic union" alone. We don't want 
it, can't work it, and are getting on ad- 
mirably without it. All of this kind- 
ness I accept, of course, as the repre- 
sentative of the young Methodism of 
the South. If I did not, number six and 
seven-eighths would no longer fit my 
head. I hope that our Leagues every- 
where will reciprocate these happy 
courtesies, and cultivate a noble senti- 
ment of Christlike love for our breth- 
ren of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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I am specially indebted to Rev. Willis 
P. Odell for a pleasant stay in Buffalo. 
When he ventures South, I charge the 
Leaguers everywhere to seize him on 
the spot and give him the best we have, 
and the ladies must do the same for 
Mrs. Odell, for she showed me no little 
kindness. 

TORONTO. 

Twenty miles from Buffalo is Niag- 
ara, two miles farther the suspension 
bridge, where we changed cars to go 
into Canada. I got a good view of the 
falls, the vast world of water that rolls 
over the precipice amid deafening thun- 
ders and snowy clouds of mist. It is all 
too grand to attempt a description with 
a running pen. The river below the 
Falls is a mad torrent, almost as fright- 
ful as the cataract itself. Just as we 
pulled out of the station the train man 
called out: "Passengers will open hand 
satchels and bags for inspection." I 
was gazing on the rolling, leaping, roar- 
ing, plunging current of green waters 
far below when her Majesty's officer 
came to "inspect" my valise. I told 
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him that I had nothing but Epuvrth 
Eras, a few shirts, and several books, 
bat he tilted them up to see for him- 
self that I was not trying to smuggle 
through something. He didn*t know 
me. I used to smuggle during the war, 
and the sharpest of Uncle Sam*s shrewd 
sharpers never caught me. The ride to 
Toronto is made in about four hours. 
The most of the distance the road runs 
along a plain, with the waters of Lake 
Ontario in sight on one hand and a 
range of abrupt hills on the other. 
The rivers and streams are all frozen, 
and the roads run right along in the 
middle of the stream on the ice. In 
several places I saw vehicles or sleighs 
driving along in the center of what a 
few weeks from now will be a way for 
boats. It is all very novel to a South- 
erner. The hardy farmers were at 
work in many places spreading manure. 
This seems to be a great country for 
orchards. At the rate we were run- 
ning I could not tell what sort of fruit 
they grew, but it is evident that they 
take great care of the trees. Toronto is 
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a city of two hundred thousand popula- 
tion. The boy who blacked my shoes 
told me with evident pride that there 
are more churches than saloons in To- 
ronto. Dr. Withrow confirmed his 
statement. In a population of two hun- 
dred thousand there are one hundred 
and fifty saloons. Nashville has a pop- 
ulation of about one hundred thousand, 
with more than five hundred saloons, 
and Nashville is the headquarters of 
Southern Methodism. It is high time 
for something to be done about this 
damnable curse of our civilization. 

After a good supper at the Rosin Ho- 
tel, I went to the Metropolitan Metho- 
dist Church, said to be the finest Meth- 
odist church in the world. It was built 
during the pastorate of the celebrated 
Dr. William Morley Punshon, perhaps 
the most eminent orator of British 
Methodism. It stands on an entire 
square, so that it has ample light and 
air, and one gets a good look at its ca- 
thedral-like proportions. The interior 
is magnificent. Broad galleries run all 
around it, and the lofty ceiling is up- 
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held by light and graceful pillars. 
Beautiful frescoes delight the eye, and 
appropriate scripture passages are in- 
scribed above the gorgeous windows. 
The organ is a stupendous musical 
achievement, and the music rendered 
the evening I was there has spoiled me. 
I hope that no choir, where I may hap- 
pen to be, will try to show off after 
this. Just remember that I heard the 
anthem in the Methodist Cathedral at 
Toronto — the soaring music, rising in 
grand, steady volume, quivering in sus- 
tained and vital harmony among those 
groined arches, and rolling away in 
jubilant thunders that voiced the spirit 
of a mighty assembly. The soloist of 
the evening sang like an angel. I am 
no judge of music, but I know when I 
hear the sure enough thing. The 
church seats two thousand five hun- 
dred, and was packed. A battalion of 
youthful ushers, with badges, quietly 
seated the vast throng. I was received 
very courteously upon giving my name, 
and was at once conducted to the 
"vestry," where I had a cordial wel- 
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come from Rev. Mr. Burns, President of 
the Epworth League; Dr. Withrow, Sec- 
retary; and many other brethren, whose 
greeting put me at my ease at once. My 
gdod friend, Dr. Schell, General Secre- 
tary of the Epworth League of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was the 
speaker of the evening, and, though not 
well, delivered with fine effect his 
splendid address on the "Aristocracy of 
Youth." Rev. Mr. Burns whispered that 
he wanted to introduce us together, and 
asked if we would shake hands before 
the audience — the North and the South 
reconciled. Of course we would, and 
Dr. Schell whispered to me: "Let us 
annex Canada by getting Burns be- 
tween us." The artful Englishman 
overheard the shrewd Yankee, howev- 
er, and when Dr. Schell and I, upon be- 
ing presented to the audience, attempt- 
ed to carry out our little plot of inter- 
national theft, the alert Burns stepped 
aside, and "annexation" was a failure; 
but Dixie and Yankeedom clasped hands 
in genuine fraternal unity, amid thun- 
ders of applause from the vast sea of 
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people out before us. Dr. Schell cap- 
tured his audience, and made a fine im- 
pression. I hope we can have that 
grand address at some of our Southern 
Conferences. It will stimulate and in- 
struct our people with its eloquent and 
practical discussion of the value and 
opportunities of youth. I spent Tues- 
day in the Conference, making notes of 
the work. Dr. Carmen gave me a right 
royal welcome. He is a grand man, and 
our Nashville friends have a treat in 
store when he comes to preach the Van- 
derbilt Commencement sermon. Hla 
acceptance of this invitation will pre- 
vent his being with us at Chattanooga: 
but Dr. Coultice, editor elect of the 
Guardian, will preach the opening ser- 
mon at our June Conference. He la a 
younger man than Dr. Carmen, but a 
man who stands very high with the 
Canadians. All seemed glad to know 
that he was to represent them In the 
pulpit then. So we have a treat ahead. 
I made a short address to the Confer- 
ence on the Chattanooga Conference, 
and all the indications are that the 
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Canadian brethren will be there in ear- 
nest I hope that they will, for they 
have got this Epworth League work in 
hand, and can give us a mighty lift 
down our way. I was deeply impressed 
with the work of the Conference: with 
the high average of intelligence among 
the members; with the spirtual tone 
of the body; with the downright ear- 
nestness of their discussions; with the 
practical, businesslike way in which 
they handled the subjects. It was de- 
lightful to see so many gray heads min- 
gled with the bright young faces; it in- 
dicates a sympathy and encouragement 
on the part of the older people that will 
go far toward making our work a suc- 
cess. But really what could be of more 
interest to the old, who must leave us, 
than to see the young coming forward 
to take the places which they must va- 
cate for higher honors above ? Instead of 
jealous fear of displacement by aggres- 
sive and consecrated youth, let us have 
the warm-hearted encouragement and 
co-operation of the older people every- 
where. Heaven bless the gray heads! 



I 
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I carried a few Eras with me, and 
they went like Cleveland's bonds; only- 
there was no "bunko" in the deal, but 
bids were open to all, and the first who 
came were served. The little Era 
means to girdle the earth. 

At night the Elm Street Church, a 
spacious building, was jammed with a 
brilliant array of youth and intelli- 
gence, and I had the pleasure of telling 
the Canadians about our work in the 
South. The reception given me was 
cordial and earnest. Methodists are the 
same everywhere. I felt perfectly at 
home. Listen to those "Amens" — who 
but Methodists say "Amen" that way? 
Listen to that singing — who but Meth- 
odists can sing like that? Listen to 
those speeches emphasizing the old doc- 
trines of Methodism. Of course I felt 
at home. I enjoyed a pleasant evening 
at Dr. Withrow's home, and regretted 
that pressing engagements did not al- 
low me to accept offered hospitality, or 
even to get more than a glimpse of the 
great city. But I have broken the ice — 
if there was any to break — now, and 
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shall indulge the hope of seeing more 
of those splendid Methodists up there; 
the people with "a cold climate, but 
warm and sunny hearts." 



I 



OHAPTEE X. 

BACK TO DIXIE. 
TORONTO SNAP SHOTS. 

The C^adians say "Amen" with a 
wide-open mouth. They are a lusty 
race up there — strong, hardy, warm- 
hearted, earnest Methodists. God for- 
bid that the Methodists shall ever for- 
get how to say "Amen!" 

"A dollar that does not smell of heav- 
en smells of hell; it reeks with putres- 
cence," said a Toronto speaker. We 
thought of Sam Jones. It was refresh- 
ing to hear the wide response of 
"Amen" from the Conference. 

"Lazy laymen" was the emphatic ep- 
ithet by which one speaker hit oft the 
big obstruction to Church work. "The 
great need of the Church to-day is not 
so much the descent of the Holy Ghost, 
but consecrated individualism." 

(175) 
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"There is a danger of repression," 
said a speaker at Toronto. " The young 
people are ready to go ahead, but we 
need direction and encouragement. 
The way to prevent 'lazy laymen' is to 
give your young people a chance to 
take hold." 

Dr. Carmen is all fire. His thin suit 
of hair and heavy beard is as white as 
snow, but he is alive from head to heel. 
Vanderbilt got ahead of us in getting 
him to Dixie. We congratulate them. 
Let us give him a grand old-fashioned 
Southern welcome when he comes. 

Dr. Scheirs splendid address on the 
"Aristocracy of Youth" bristles with 
truths that interest the Epworth 
League. It is rich, racy, pungent, pow- 
erful, and struck the warm-hearted Ca- 
nadians. We would like to hear the 
rousing response of a Southern Metho- 
dist audience to that masterly address. 

A noticeable feature of the Toronto 
Conference was the great number of 
gray-headed men and women in the au- 
dience. These venerable servants of God 
were there in force to give their sanction 
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to the earnest work of the young peo- 
ple. Their presence was a benediction. 
We hope that we shall see this in our 
Southern Conferences. 

The bell taps inexorably in the Con- 
ferences. No matter how prominent or 
important the speaker is, when his 
time is up the bell taps. At the Toron- 
to Conference the President did not 
use the belL Somebody out of sight 
was in charge of it This is an excel- 
lent plan. It relieves the Chair of the 
embarrassment of stopping the speak- 
er, and at the same time secures an im- 
partial enforcement of a wise rule. 

Notebooks were largely used. At 
Newport they were sprinkled all 
through the room, but were mostly in 
the hands of the young ladies. Presi- 
dent StoU urged that the pencil be 
sharpened. At Toronto, the notebook 
was a feature. They were much more 
used than farther south. The young 
workers were eager to get practical 
suggestions. These notebooks will pre- 
serve the results of discussions that 
might otherwise be lost 
12 
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LOSCTG TIME. 

"Go on! Go on!" they kindly cried 
in the Toronto Conference, bnt the 
trouble was that the train would "go 
on" too; so at ten o'clock at night I 
gave the Canadians a hearty inyitation 
to Dixie, said good-bye, and harried to 
the station. I got a few hours' sleep at 
Hamilton, and caught the early train 
for Buffalo. The eternal thunder of 
Niagara rose solemn and awful as we 
passed, and I saw the dizzy leap of the 
river into the gulf of mist. There are 
few grander sights in nature, and it is 
a pity that this wonderful place has 
not been better preserved from the de- 
stroying hand of art. Those towers 
and shafts and pavilions and factories 
are blotches on the scene. At Buffalo, 
I found that I had several hours to 
wait. I needed it I am afraid that 
Parks and Kllvington think that I have 
quit before the "decapitation," but I 
have had no time to write. So I cor- 
nered a table in the depot, and while 
the stream of people flowed all around 
me I fell to work with the pencil and 
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dispatched a roll of sheets to the Era. 
It was one o'clock in the room where I 
wrote, and just across the street it was 
two o'clock. The time changes at Buf- 
falo. You know that the earth turns on 
its axis from west to east, so that when 
we travel toward the east we go to meet 
the sun, and so gain time; and we lose 
it when we travel toward the west. 
Now the railroads have divided the 
whole country into several great parts, 
called Eastern, Central, and Western 
Districts. The line that divides the 
Eastern from the Central District runs 
through Buffalo, and the change of 
time is made when you cross that line. 
It is called "standard time," while the 
old style is called "solar time." Down 
in Kentucky, in some of the towns, they 
are such old fogies that they won't use 
the new time. The old farmers go by 
the sun. They say that we are getting 
too smart to be correcting the Lord's 
timepiece. If you listen to these hon- 
est old mossbacks, you may be left, for 
the trains run on standard time. This 
age is running on standard time. The 
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Era runs on standard time. Correct 
your watch, brother. Amen. 

SOME OF OX7B PASSENOEBS. 

I ought to have taken the Lake Shore 
road from Buffalo to Cleveland as the 
more direct; but I was misinformed, so 
took the Nickel Plate, which made a 
transfer necessary at Cleveland, and 
came near making me miss connection. 
We started behind time, and while we 
ran fast enough, sometimes making 
nearly a mile a minute, it is hard to 
make up lost time when a train is 
scheduled for the top of its speed. I 
couldn't read on this train — it was too 
unsteady — so I gave myself up to the 
study of the people. I found that we 
had some very interesting characters 
aboard. Our conductor was Capt. Kind- 
heart. I was struck with his uniform 
courtesy in answering questions, and 
his unofficious yet polite attention to 
his passengers. He seemed to regard 
us as his guests, and his affable manner 
put everybody at ease. Mr. Goodnature 
was brakeman; a fine-looking young 
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fellow he was, with a marvelously dis- 
tinct enunciation. When he said " Ge- 
ne -va," with the "va" like a deep, 
double bass, you heard every syllable 
above the rattle of the train. It is a 
great* accomplishment to speak dis- 
tinctly. Not one in a hundred who 
may read' this can pronounce the word 
"distinctly," so as to make the last "t" 
to be heard without seeming to try. 

Ah, there he is, sitting several seats 
ahead. No, he is not sitting; he was, 
but now he is up, now down; now he 
skins the cat between the seats, and 
when his mother (naughty woman) 
jerks him back into the seat he drums 
with his fingers on the window until we 
wish that she had let him skin the cat; 
now he makes faces at the little Italian 
boy over in the corner, who seems too 
shy for sport; now he wants something 
to eat, and looks longingly at the big 
apples and oranges in the basket as the 
fruit man passes through; every time 
the brakeman calls a station he re- 
peats it after him with such grotesque 
attempt to imitate the rich emphasis of 
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the syllables that the passengers laugh 
outright; the brakeman pats him on the 
head; so does the conductor; every now 
and then his mother gives him a punch; 
but all in vain, he can't help it, and we 
all enjoyed the limber antics of irre- 
pressible Sammy Squirm. Col. Sunny 
was aboard. I call him "Col." because 
he looked just like the men we call 
"Col." down South. He was dignified, 
but genial and polite, and his rugged 
features beamed with good humor. He 
lives well at home. Sitting a few seats 
behind there is a man with a peculiar 
face. Every now and then he looks at 
Sammy Squirm as if he could "whale" 
him on the spot. When Sammy per- 
forms a somersault and, miscalculating 
the space he has for his acrobatic gyra- 
tions, falls in his mother's lap, and we 
all suppress a laugh for her sake, this 
man scowls at the wiry boy with wrath 
in his eye. That is Mr. Badblood, of 
Fretville. There were two very inter- 
esting persons a few seats away. Miss 
Merisoule and Miss Giggle. They were 
not together, but near each other, and I 
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was interested in noting the difference 
between them. Both seemed very jolly, 
but there was a quality in the sunny 
laugh of MissMerisoule's that was utter- 
ly wanting in Miss Giggle's vacuous 
mirth. Miss Merisoule*s laugh had the 
sparkle and flash of a mountain spring 
in the sunlight, the music of sincerity, 
the indefinable charm of unaffected 
Eimplicity. She can be serious as well 
as gay. She has a pure heart behind 
those beautiful deep-blue eyes. She is 
a girl to love and trust. Miss Giggle is 
very pretty, and has a certain insinu- 
ating grace of manner and a jaunty 
ease about her that are fascinating. 
She is bright, too; but she laughs too 
much, and there is a false note in her 
laughter, something you cannot ex- 
plain, that suggests the thought that 
she is frivolous. She will flirt. Beware 
of her. Ah! there they are! Can't you 
guess who? Why, Mr. and Mrs. Bliss, 
on their wedding trip, of course. No 
mistaking who they are. She is digni- 
fied and coy, sits erect, and betrays her 
feelings by an assumed air of indiffer- 
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encG. He is pro vokingly attentive — pro- 
vokingly to her, I mean, not to me, for I 
enjoy the sweet embarrassment which I 
know his delicate little services cause 
her. lie wants to sit too close to her. 
He leans over and puts his arm on the 
seat behind her, which causes her to 
straighten up. When he talks to her 
he puts his face close to hers, as if he 
wanted to whisper, and now and then 
she blushes, and looks away through 
the window as if she were wishing, as 
she doubtless is, that he would behave. 
He buys her an orange, bananas, ap- 
ples, candy, which she doesn't eat. 
There is a little draught in the car, and 
he — ^yes, he must do it — puts her cloak 
about her shoulders. The scamp! And 
yet, hold! don't say a word; every mar- 
ried man of us has acted just like him. 
It is the honeymoon. There is nobody 
else on that train to him but that ador- 
able girl. He is supremely happy just 
lookingather. Will he keep it up? What 
a shame that so many do not! A man's 
wife ought to be his sweetheart as long 
as they live, and the honeymoon ought 
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to last from the bridal hour "till death 
us do part." These little attentions are 
nothing in themselves, they are mere 
sentimentalities, and just now are a 
trifle annoying to her in public, but 
they mean a great deal to a woman. 
She never gets tired of them. God pity 
the wife whose husband has left them 
off! He may be kind and faithful and 
patient, but love can never be the love 
a true woman's heart craves if it ceases 
to treat her just as Mr. Bliss is treating 
the handsome bride over there. It is 
time for some man who reads this to 
court his wife over again. Try it, old 
fellow. Take her some flowers — ^you 
used to buy the prettiest you could find 
for her. Take her hand in yours, and 
tell her again it is the prettiest hand 
that God ever made. It may be wrin- 
kled now, and not as fair as when you 
first kissed it on your knees years ago; 
but every wrinkle is only the imprint 
of service done for you, and the heart 
in her bosom will throb as swiftly still 
with the tender pulse of love. Heaven 
bless Mr. Bliss and his bride with the 
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rich brown hair! Every now and then 
I turned from these meditations to look 
out over the wide sweep of Lake Erie, 
icy and bleak in its steel-gray distance, 
frozen far out from shore. "Ash-ta-bu- 
la," sang out our clear-voiced brake- 
man. I looked out, and our train was 
crossing the high bridge over the gorge 
into which plunged the train that car- 
ried Mr. Bliss, the sweet singer, to his 
grave a few years ago. It is a terrible 
place for an accident to happen. We 
crossed it as swiftly as a bird flies. 

A RAPID DRIVE. 

Capt. Kindheart, our conductor, told 
me that he would do his best to put me 
in Cleveland in time for the Big Four 
train. He kept his word, but told me 
that I would not have a minute to lose. I 
sprang into the hack, told the driver that 
I would pay him extra if he would put 
me on the Big Four train. He wanted 
that money, and we went through the 
heart of Cleveland like a fire engine. It 
is a wonder that we were not arrested. 
On we dashed through the gorgeously 
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illuminated streets, past hotels, past 
stores ablaze with electric lights, dart- 
ing around corners, rumbling, rattling, 
bouncing, thumping over the stone 
pavement. We reached the depot, I 
threw him a coin, seized my valise, 
rushed to the gate, poked my ticket un- 
der the gate keeper's nose, scampered 
across the tracks, pitched my valise on 
the platform, and sprang aboard just 
as the train rolled out! All right, I 
was aboard — ^that was the point. And 
I got a good seat, where I doubled up 
and tried to sleep. I was hungry, but 
there was no chance to get anything to 
eat, so I had to go without. These fast 
trains have their disadvantages. We 
reached Columbus, O., at 1 a.m. I got a 
good supper, and shaved myself at 2 
A.M., then tumbled in bed to sleep. 
Now that is one of the special privi- 
leges of being a "Connectional ofllcer." 
I can readily appreciate the strong temp- 
tations to which a "traveling man" is 
exposed. It is a sad fact that when a 
man gets off a train at 1 a.m., weary and 
worn, and feeling the need of a stimu- 
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lant, lie finds a saloon open and in- 
viting when everything else is shut. I 
had to rise next morning at five, and 
took the train for Charlestown, W. Va. 
I read Bushnell's "Character of Jesus," 
a most excellent little work. I had 
read it before, but a second reading was 
better. I finished Fronde's "Erasmus." 
Yes, he makes a better impression than 
I thought he would. Erasmus was first 
and last a scholar. Such men are as 
powerless in a revolution like that of 
Erasmus's day as a cockleshell in a 
storm. It is hardly fair to excuse Eras- 
mus of cowardice. True, he admitted 
that he was not ambitious for a mar- 
tyr's crown, and he shrinks into piti- 
able smallness when compared with 
Luther's majestic attitude before the 
Diet of Worms. But we must remem- 
ber that history presents no picture 
that can parallel that of Luther before 
the Diet; and there was a great deal of 
truth in Erasmus's position that truth 
could not be found by such dogmatic 
controversies as raged around him. At 
heart he sympathized with Luther in 
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all matters of reform, but he could not 
bring himself to break with Rome. Al- 
together this "Life of Erasmus" is a 
delightful book. It will bear a second 
reading. But here we are at Charles- 
town, on the swift Elanawha. 

LOUISVILLE. 

At two o'clock in the morning I 
strolled across the long bridge over the 
turbid Kanawha, and boarded the C. 
and O. for Cincinnati. It was a "Vesti- 
buled Limited " from Washington, light- 
ed by electricity, and unexcelled for 
comfort, elegance, and speed by any 
train that I have found. I reached 
Louisville on the minute, and found a 
delightful home with that princely man 
and genial friend, Mr. William Ken- 
drick. Mrs. Kendrick is the daughter 
of the late Dr. Rivers, one of the saint- 
liest ministers of our Church, who left 
behind him a record of devoted service 
unsullied by a single stain. It was a 
sad pleasure to talk about the "Old 
Man Eloquent," whose spotless char- 
acter and burning zeal so long adorned 
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the itinerancy. A pile of letters met 
me here, but I disposed of it in quick 
order through the kindness of a young 
lady stenographer. Correspondents 
will please bear in mind that I am "on 
the wing," and that letters sometimes 
have to travel around to overtake me. 
This will give them an opportunity to 
grow in the grace of patience. 

One has a special experience in visit- 
ing a place where he used to live. I 
never did a great deal of "pastoral vis- 
iting," like some eloquent writers, 
whose fervid exhortations occasionally 
quicken the pace of unsophisticated 
novices on paths they themselves have 
never trod; but I did enough of it to 
know every street and alley in Louis- 
ville from Clifton heights to Parkland 
flats. Out yonder, amid those brewer- 
ies, I spoke one night in the open air to 
several thousand people on the sup- 
pression of the saloon, and had the 
glory of being struck in the face with a 
rock, and shedding some blood for the 
cause. The wound was slight, but a 
half inch nearer would have cost my 
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right eye. Yonder, in the southwestern 
part of the city, I met Mr. Shirley, the 
head of the Louisville liquor men, in 
open air debate. The platform on 
which we stood was placed on barrels. 
The bar across the street sent over 
"schooners" of beer, which Mr. Shirley 
kindly offered to divide with me. My 
voice that night was as clear as a bell, 
and I did my best to convince the vast 
crowd that we ought to abolish the sa- 
loon as a curse to society. Mr. Shirley 
limited his speech to a furious excori- 
ation of "preachers in politics." That 
local option campaign scared the liquor 
men of Louisville for once in earnest. 
We made a gallant fight. Our leader 
was that strong, heroic man, Rev. S. R. 
Brewer, then presiding elder of the 
Louisville District. Brewer was an in- 
imitable story-teller. Some of his an- 
ecdotes hit the liquor men like dyna- 
mite bombs. Brewer was as aggressive 
as he was prudent; a safe and fearless 
leader in a battle like the one we waged 
in the very center of the whisky power. 
With a few leaders like him, this dia- 
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bolical liquor business would be abol- 
ished. 

Tom Morton! dear old fellow! — 
there! he is younger by years than I — 
never mind, I was going to say that I 
count it one of my best successes in 
life to have found a "bosom crony" in 
genial Tom Morton. Though he is up 
to his ears in a growing business, Tom 
sets young business men an example in 
that he cultivates a literary taste which 
outshines the silver shekels that jingle 
in his pockets. " Uncle Davy," the Church 
Extension Secretary, may justly be proud 
of his boys. He gives the credit, of 
course, to the modest little woman who 
reigns at home. They both deserve it. 
There is no success in life comparable 
to the success in bringing up a family 
of children aright; and no joy equal to 
that of seeing them occupy, worthily, 
honorable places in the world. St. 
Paul, speaking of the qualification for 
the office of bishop, says that he must 
be "one that ruleth well in his own 
house, having his children in subjec- 
tion in all gravity." Dr. Morton is 
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eligible to the office of bishop according 
to the Pauline requirements. 

Sunday was bright, balmy, beautiful 
as a day in April. I went first to old 
Walnut Street. I was pastor here for 
two years, and never served a kinder 
people. I have always served clever 
people; but, take him all around, I nev- 
er knew but one John A. Carter. His 
thoughtful consideration of the pastor's 
home comforts, and his devotion to all 
the interests of his Church made him, 
to my mind, the model church steward. 
In our board there was his brother, 
James Carter, and Tapp, and Snyder, 
and Keith, John L., and Marvin Wheat, 
a model church treasurer the last, and 
a score of other noble spirits. But few 
of the old panel remain; gone to heaven 
or scattered, so that I felt a sense of los3 
steal over me when I looked around. I 
made a short address on the Epworth 
League, and received kind words from 
the pastor. Dr. Lewis, and the super- 
intendent of the Sunday school, Mcin- 
tosh. They have a Christian Endeavor 
at Walnut Street, but I hope that the 
13 
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young people will soon fall into line 
with the regular army. The Christian 
Endeavor is a good thing in its place, 
but the Epworth League leaves it out 
of sight for Methodists. At Walnut 
Street Brother Blanton was assisting 
Dr. Lewis in a meeting which prom- 
ised gracious results. After the talk 
here, I went to Broadway. Dr. Miller 
says that William Kendrick is one of 
the best Sunday school men in the land. 
His school justified the opinion, for it 
was crowded with wide-awake and in- 
terested young people. They have a 
Christian Endeavor Society here also, 
but they gave a kindly hearing to 
the Secretary's plea for the Epworth 
League. Both Drs. Lewis and Miller 
favor the Epworth League, but they 
wisely avoid seeking to force their 
young people into it. I hope that they 
will come of their own accord soon, 
and be like Zebulun's corps, "fifty 
thousand, which could keep rank: they 
were not of double heart." It is a great 
thing to "keep rank." I haven't time 
to write it up, but the "Life of Eras- 
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mus," which I read last week, suggest- 
ed a very powerful argument against 
the association of Methodist young peo- 
ple with a society that ignores denom- 
inational lines. It was not Erasmus 
pleading with wonderful eloquence and 
beauty for a sentimental toleration, but 
Luther who believed something, who 
shook Rome to its foundations. Ep- 
worth Leaguers believe in the doctrines 
of the Methodist Church. That is the 
solid foundation on which they build. 
They love their Church. They are loy- 
al to it, and to their vows to support its 
institutions. A member of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society cannot keep that 
vow, because the Epworth League is an 
institution of the Church. A million 
young Methodists are in line who 
"keep rank." 

Dr. Miller had just closed a good 
meeting, in which he had been assisted 
by Dr. Leftwich. I preached at 11 a.m., 
and saw several persons received into 
the Church as the result of the revival 
work. The congregation was large, and 
I noted an unusual number of gray 
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heads In the audience. At night I 
preached in the Temple Theater to a 
large congregation of men, under the 
auspices of the Young Men's Christian 
Association. I had spoken in this the- 
ater before. It was "packed from pit 
to dome" once when I delivered an ad- 
dress in reply to Mr. Henry Watter- 
son's views on prohibition. The ad- 
dress didn't convert Mr. Watterson, un- 
fortunately, or diminish by a drop the 
production of the liquid fire; but it did 
get me a hearing. Many a seat in old 
Walnut Street was filled after that by 
people who only learned that I was 
there by what they called the "audac- 
ity to attack Henry Watterson on his 
own ground." Audacity indeed! Who 
is Henry Watterson? A brilliant jour- 
nalist, a master of language, a wizard 
with his pen, a Democratic politician, 
and an autocrat of public opinion; but 
on the subject of the liquor traffic any 
circuit rider in the Methodist Church 
can down him in argument. This meet- 
ing for men in the theater is a move- 
ment to reach the nonchurchgoing. 
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down-town people with the gospel. 
There was deep seriousness in the audi- 
ence, and a number rose for prayer. 
Brother Banner, the Young Men's 
Christian Association Secretary, is a 
"hustler." May the Lord bless him in 
his efforts to "reach the masses!" 

There are more pretty women in Lou- 
isville than in any other city that I 
know. If you take your stand, say at 
the Courier- Journal Building, on Fourth 
Avenue, some bright afternoon, a river 
of beauty and splendor will flow by. 
In the dresses there are a style and an 
elegance seldom seen. I think that if I 
were a woman I would want my dresses 
made in Louisville. "Old Kaintuck" 
* can't be beat 

At one o'clock at night I took the 
train for Nashville, and was soon in 
paradise. 



CHAPTER XI. 

OVSR THE RIVER. 
OFF AGAIN. 

One day at home! One day of rol- 
licking recreation with my pets, and 
then I had to move on. Whatever I 
may have been in the past, I am now 
an itinerant — a "traveling" Methodist 
preacher. I boarded the sleeper at 
Nashville for St. Louis, and was read- 
ing the freshly cut pages of the "Life 
and Adventures of George Augustus 
Sala," when a cheery voice called from 
behind: "Halloo, Brother Steel!" It 
was Sam Meek and Rev. W. R. L. 
Smith, a brace of thoroughbred Bap- 
tists. Meek is the hustler of the South- 
western Publishing Company; and 
Smith, formerly of Nashville, now pas- 
tor of the Third Baptist Church in St. 
Louis. Meek dropped off when the train 
started, but Smith and I talked far into 
the night. The Smith tribe is a big 
(198) 
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one. There are Smiths and Smiths, and 
none more genial, earnest, and brother- 
ly than this one. God bless him! We 
parted under the vast roof of the Union 
Depot in St. Louis. This is said to be 
the finest union depot on the continent. 
There are thirty tracks under this roof, 
radiating to all parts of America. A 
constant river of humanity rolls 
through this flood gate, a turbid tide, 
where one can see representatives of 
every nation under heaven, and every 
type of the genus homo on the face of 
the earth. After a good breakfast in 
the great dining room, I called at the 
office of the "Burlington Route," and 
was very courteously treated by the 
General Passenger Agent. He ex- ^ 
pressed a kindly interest in our Chatta- 
nooga Conference, and will doubtless 
favor our friends in Missouri when they 
are ready to come. I found the equip- 
ment of this road splendid, the officers 
kind, attentive, and polite, and the com- 
fort and elegance of its cars unsur- 
passed. My next point was the Advo- 
cate office. I howdyed with Brother 
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Cunningham, and other friends, and 
found Palmore up to his knees amid ex- 
changes in his sanctum. Dr. Palmore 
is making one of the best religious pa- 
pers in America. I was anxious to see 
Dr. McAnally, the Nestor of Methodist 
journalism, but want of time prevented. 
The 8U Louis Advocate has been a 
warm friend to the Epworth League 
movement from the first, and is its in- 
telligent and systematic ally now. Its 
"League Department" sparkles with 
electric thoughts. 

SAM JONICS. 

Did I hear Sam Jones? Did you ever 
know me to miss hearing him? By the 
way, I marked a passage in Phelps's 
"Men and Books," which I will quote 
right here for the benefit of a certain 
class of preachers who "cannot" in- 
dorse Sam Jones. Prof. Phelps says: 
"A popular critic, a few years ago, ob- 
served that not one in twenty of the 
newspapers of the week before had 
failed to make some allusion to the 
Rev. A B , When that can be 
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said of any clergyman who has not 
committed forgery, and said after he 
has been in the public eye for twenty- 
five years, it is a sign of power in the 
man. Such a ministry as his is worth 
studying. It is an egregious folly to 
imitate him; his sermons no other man 
can reproduce. But it is impossible that 
they should not contain elements which 
can be transferred into the preaching of 
other men with advantage. We may 
well give time and thought to the min- 
istry of any man who holds together by 
thousands, apd for years, keen, clear- 
headed laymen in the Church, and who 
reaches a corresponding class of minds 
outside of the Church. The ministry of 
any such preacher is a legitimate ob- 
ject of homiletic study, whatever we 
may think or suspect of the man." 
These are wise words, and from such a 
high authority on the subject -of preach- 
ing as the famous Andover professor will 
justify any man in hearing Sam Jones, 
"whatever he may think or suspect of 
the man." But you are right in think- 
ing that I heard him for other and high- 
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er reasons. I believe in him as a man 
sent from God to do a mighty work in 
this day and country. I think that if 
you saw things as I do you would do 
just as I did. Let me tell you. I was in 
St. Louis over Sunday. The saloons 
were open, and seemed to be doing a 
big business. The theaters were open 
and in full blast. When I came out of 
the hotel a crowd had collected on the 
street comer. Upon inquiry, I learned 
that a drunken man was lying there. I 
pushed my way in, and saw him. He 
was very nicely dressed; but, poor fel- 
low! there he lay in the street like a 
hog wallowing in the mire. As I passed 
on I met the painted women of the 
town, jostling through the crowds 
that swarmed along the sidewalks. 
All that now on Sunday in a city 
in America, where there are hun- 
dreds of tjhurches. It was Napoleon 
(was it not?) who told his marshals 
that if at any time they were at a loss 
what to do to move to the sound of the 
guns. "Well, right down there in the 
heart of that great, wicked city, Sam 
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Jones was fighting the battle for God 
and humanity against these rampant 
forces of hell; fighting for the home 
against the saloon, for the right against 
the wrong, for the true against the 
false, for the Sabbath against Satan, 
for all that is good against all that is 
bad; fighting not according to the rules 
of homiletical art, but like one of the 
prophets of old — like John the Baptist, 
like Savonarola, like Wesley; fighting 
with the stem energy and moral 
strength of an ambassador from the 
living God in high debate with the pow- 
ers of darkness. I marched to the sound 
of the guns. When I climbed the steps 
of the great Music Hall crowds were 
coming back, unable to get in. I en* 
tered by a private door, and gained the 
platform. There I saw a scene seldom 
witnessed in this day. The vast build- 
ing is said to seat five thousand people, 
and six thousand can be crowded in. 
If that is so, then six thousand men, not 
a woman among them, packed the Mu- 
sic Hall at that service to hear Sam 
Jones. It was a sea of intent faces — 
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floor, balcony, gallery, jammed, packed, 
wedged to suffocation. I studied the 
crowd. All classes were there. "The 
elegantly dressed sat side by side with 
the tatterdemalion. The banker jostled 
the tramp. The scholar was crowded 
by the scullion. The saint struggled 
with the sinner for standing room. And 
it had been that way for a week. Sam 
Jones preached for one hour and twen- 
ty minutes. During that long sermon 
old men stood in uncomfortable posi- 
tions to the close, and in leaving the 
hall I overheard from brawny men re- 
marks that it did not seem like a half 
hour. A great multitude gave the 
preacher their hands in pledge of a bet- 
ter life. I watched the effect of the ser- 
mon on that mighty audience. That 
rapt attention, those bursts of applause, 
those tearful eyes, there was every sign 
of deep, sincere feeling, and unless I 
am a very badly mistaken man, there 
were a thousand men in that audience 
convicted of sin under that sermon. 
The fault of the meeting was in the 
failure to follow it up, and reach these 
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awakened souls. Every pastor in St. 
Louis ought to have had a band of 
workers there. Jones ought to pay 
more attention to conserving the re- 
sults of his mighty meetings. I said 
to an Epworth Leaguer, whom I knew 
by the badge: "Five hundred Epworth 
Leaguers ought to be' out in that crowd 
at work." "That's right," he replied, 
"I wish that they were there." So did I. 
I believe that it is a general criticism on 
the Jones meetings that they don't "pan 
out" conversions and accessions cor- 
responding to the magnitude of the 
work. This may and ought to be 
avoided by greater attention to the aft- 
er service, and by closer co-operation 
of the pastors. Sam Jones is the great- 
est preacher of repentance these mod- 
ern days have known. Undoubtedly, 
many of his converts are like those of 
Apollos, and need to be better instruct- 
ed in the Scriptures. This is the proper 
work for the pastors of the churches 
where he holds meetings. I think that 
whenever Sam Jones comes to a place 
to hold a meeting the Methodist preach- 
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ers, instead of holding aloof from him 
as the English clergy did from John 
Wesley, ought to rally about him, and 
get all the good out of the meeting that 
there may be in it. He is a true man, 
far from perfect, like many of us, but 
solemnly in earnest, and honored of 
God with gifts and opportunities une- 
qualed by any other man in America 
to-day. The churches of St. Louis nev- 
er had a better chance to reach the non- 
churchgoing masses than the Sam Jones 
meeting afforded. I am glad that the 
Globe-Democrat, the greatest paper in 
the West, reported him in full everyday. 
Long may the blessing of that meeting 
abide in the moral atmosphere of St. 
Louis; and Heaven preserve the fear- 
less preacher who grappled the mon- 
ster vices of that great city, and clothe 
him with mighty power for his mis- 
sion! May the Son of Man hold him 
in his right hand! I could criticise him, 
but I shall pray for him rather. And 
sooner than I would hinder him in his 
work, may my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth. 
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ST. JOSEPH. 

Yes, I would have been glad to stay 
in St. Louis and have a hand in the Sam 
Jones meeting with Werlein and Jarrell 
and Palmore and Moss and other breth- 
ren, but my work was elsewhere. So I 
read until bedtime, then tumbled into a 
nice berth on the "Burlington," and 
woke up next morning in St. Joseph, 
Mo. This is not exactly the way As- 
bury traveled, . and it may be disloyal 
in me to get around in this way, but it 
beats the old orthodox gig of the pio- 
neer episcopos out of sight. Isn't it 
strange how we will welcome improve- 
ments in everything that concerns ma- 
terial comfort, and sternly resist every- 
thing new in religion? I firmly be- 
lieve that the Church must keep up 
with the march of civilization, or lose 
its grip on the lever that controls prog- 
ress. Then woe betide us in fact. In 
St. Joseph I was the guest of Dr. Dan- 
iel Morton. There is a nest of these 
Mortons here, sons of our Church Ex- 
tension Secretary. First, "Joe" left his 
"old Kentucky home," and came west 
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to "grow up with the country." He 
worked his way to the front, married a 
wife, and now stands high at the bar. 
Next, "Dan" pocketed his medical di- 
ploma, struck out for St. Joseph, hung 
out his shingle, behaved himself like a 
man, got into a fine practice, married 
a wife, and now insists that no other 
baby on earth can compare with "little 
Dan." Next, Marmaduke kissed his lit- 
tle mother good-bye, and struck out for 
St. Joseph. He had only the capital of 
a manly character, fine business sense, 
and a plucky self-reliance. Of course' 
he found opportunity to invest that, 
and so he is on the way. I think that 
fortune patted Marmaduke on the back, 
and whispered some secret in his ear. 
It was very delightful to spend a few 
days with these fine young men, and 
see them in their happy homes. They 
reflect credit on their honored father, 
and will prove a blessing to the city 
where they live. 

St. Joseph has sixty thousand popu- 
lation. It is said to be the richest city 
of the West, outside of St. Louis. There 
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is an air of solidity and strength about 
its business bouses, and of comfort, in- 
telligence, and permanence about its 
homes. It is a hilly town. Many of its 
residences are built on picturesque 
heights, and surrounded by pretty 
grounds. The weather was perfect 
while I was there — bright, cold, crisp, 
exhilarating. 

St. Joseph, though on the border, is a 
stronghold of Southern Methodism. It 
is intrenched in churches that seem to 
be wisely located, and that are certain- 
ly manned by a splendid force of pas- 
tors. I have not found a fin^ type of 
Methodism. It is broad, up to date, 
wide-awake, confident, jubilant, and 
aggressive. 

The St. Joseph District Epworth 
League Conference was in session when 
I arrived. It was held in Francis Street 
Church, which was beautifully decora- 
ted with appropriate mottoes, texts, ban- 
ners, badges, and all the paraphernalia of 
an Epworth League gala day. There was 
a great wealth of flowers and potted 
plants, the stands being ornamented 
14 
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with the League colors. White and gold 
fluttered everywhere: in store win- 
dows, on the dresses of the ladies and 
the coats of the men, festooned the col- 
umns, and were looped in emblematic 
devices on the wall. This is the poet- 
ry of the new movement. It is very 
pretty, and has its place in the work. 
The pastor of Francis Street, Rev. 
Frank Siler, proved a charming host. 
He is slim, tall, alert, a sort of animated 
flagstaff, a genuine tar heeler, who has 
old North Carolina grit and Western 
pluck fused into moral dynamite by 
the spirit of Christ. I take Siler*s re- 
ligion to be common sense set on fire 
by the Holy Ghost. The President of 
the Conference was Rev. J. A. Wailes, 
and he handled the gavel like a genuine 
bishop. Under his steady hand nothing 
was neglected, nothing hurried; every- 
thing moved with order and decision. 
Close at his side was the presiding 
elder. Rev. J. M. O'Bryan. It is good 
for Sullivan, Corbett & Co. that O'Bry- 
an got religion. Had he entered the 
"ring" instead of the pulpit, he might 
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have worn the "helt" against all com- 
ers. He stands seven feet in his shoes, 
and the scales tremble at nearly three 
hundred avoirdupois. He strides like 
a ^iant in front of his battalion, and 
his plume, like that of Navarre, is the 
oriflamb of victory. I was delighted 
with the interest he manifested in the 
cause of the young people, and do not 
wonder that Methodism prospers un- 
der such intelligent and progressive 
leadership. I was equally impressed 
with the shrewd wisdom and tact that 
put forward younger men, while he 
stood by and cheered them on. His ex- 
ample justifies the belief that there is 
no oflSice in the Methodist ministry that 
has greater possibilities of usefulness 
in it than the presiding eldership. Put 
a live man there, a man of independ- 
ence and personal force of character, 
and it becomes a power; he moves ev- 
erything, and pushes everything up- 
ward. Put a reverend fossil there, an 
official "Me-too," to register a bishop's 
decisions, or grind out the routine of 
the "Discipline," and the office of pre- 
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siding elder becomes an incubus on 
every progressive movement of the 
Church. 

The visit of the General Secretary 
and Editor of the Epworth Era seemed 
highly appreciated, if we may judge 
from the way he was used. On Thurs- 
day evening he lectured in Francis 
Street Church, to a crowded house, on 
the "Heroes of American Methodism," 
after which there was a delightful re- 
ception in the parlors of the church. 
On Friday he spoke in the morning on 
the "Necessity of the League in South- 
ern Methodism," and at night went sev- 
eral miles into the country and spoke 
at Gooding Church on the "League and 
Its Mission." On Saturday he spoke at 
11 A.M. on the "Literary Work of the 
League;" at 3:30 p.m., on the "Junior 
Work;" at 4:30 p.m., on the "Question 
Box," and at 7:30 p.m., on "What the 
Church Expects of the League." On 
Sunday he preached at 11 a.m. at Fran- 
cis Street; at 3 p.m. he spoke at Olive 
Street on the "Model Epworth League;" 
and at 7:30 p.m. he preached at Hundley 
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Church. I saw the Editor about bed- 
time Sunday night, and he said that he 
thought the Secretary was just a little 
tired. I don't wonder. 

But the Editor was jubilant, for the 
Era was presented frequently, with 
most gratifying commendation from 
Brother O'Bryan and the pastors. Over 
two hundred Eras now go to the St. 
Joseph District, and the brethren prom- 
ised to make it five hundred. The spon- 
taneous expressions of confidence, sym- 
pathy, and co-operation were in re- 
freshing contrast to the distrust and 
censure we have received from some 
quarters. I heard the Editor remark 
that he thanked God and took courage. 

The interest of the Conference cul- 
minated in the exercises of the Juniors. 
The little folks showed that they both 
understand and enjoy the work of the 
League. Several elect ladies in St. Jo- 
seph are making a great success of this 
work with the little folks. 

JAMESPORT. 

While at St. Joseph I read Paul Sa- 
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bastien's "Life of Francis of Assissi." 
I could write the Era full about the 
wonderful man who led the reaction 
against a degenerate monasticism, and 
set a noble example to the corrupt age 
in which he lived. There Is much that 
is quaint, odd, even absurd, in his ca- 
reer, as we look at things; but making 
all due allowance for the times in 
which he lived, he deserves to be hon- 
ored as a pioneer to higher planes of 
life, anticipating and working out in 
his rude fashion some of the worthiest 
conceptions of these later times. 

From St. Joseph I went to James- 
port, a pleasant little town of about 
one thousand people. Brother McAl- 
len, a Scotchman, born on the banks of 
Ayr, is pastor here, and greatly beloved 
by his people. He starts in a few weeks 
for a visit to his old home across the 
sea, and has promised to tell us some- 
tl^ng of the "auld country" in the Era. 
Now, Brother Mc, when you get over 
there in that enchanted land, among the 
haunts of "warlocks and witches," 
don't forget that thousands of young 
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folks who love "Robbie Burns," but 
may never have a chance to stroll 
across the bridge where poor Maggie 
lost her tail, or take a peep at "Allo- 
way's auld haunted kirk," want to hear 
from you. Never mind the big folks, 
who know it all; just write for us stay- 
at-homes, who have never been there. 
God give you good speed o'er the briny 
deep, my boy! 

The church was packed at night, and 
after the address we went to the hotel, 
where the Epworth League and Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society tendered the 
Secretary a reception, which was a 
very pleasant affair socially. This is 
as it should be. There is no room for 
jealousy between the Epworth League 
and the Christian Endeavor. They are 
sisters, young, fair, pure, and sweet as 
the breath of morning. I am charmed 
with them both, but the Methodist girl 
is my sweetheart. Don't you see? 

GALLATIN. ^ 

When Brother Mc. and I got out at 
the parsonage, and Brother Mumpower, 
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the pastor, gave us his hearty greeting, 
I saw at once that I was in the hands of 
one who saw exactly what I needed. 
There is a great deal in that to one who 
has to travel so much and work so con- 
stantly. I gladly consented to omit the 
"social act," which is the severest of 
all the strains I have to bear, and, tum- 
bling into bed, fell asleep, and stirred 
not till aroused for dinner. Sleep! ah, 
it beats big dinners. Gallatin is a beau- 
tiful little town of two or three thou- 
sand people. We have a pretty church, 
a comfortable parsonage, an intelligent 
and generous people here. We talk 
sometimes of "good places," and many 
a preacher thinks Francis Street, St. 
John's, or Centenary is the "good 
place." But, according to my way of 
thinking. Brother Mumpower has the 
really "good place." His people love 
him, he is not crushed by the weight of 
his work, has time for study, and can 
be at home. There is a Christian En- 
deavor Society in the Church here. They 
are active and earnest in their work, 
and I hope will soon see the propriety of 
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falling into line with the regular army 
of Methodist young people. The audi- 
ence was large, the attention close, the 
responses fervent, and the occasion 
profitable. Brother Williams, the alert 
presiding elder, was on hand, and added 
his encouraging influence to the work. 
More Eras will go to Gallatin hereafter. 
Every courtesy was accorded to the 
Secretary, and preachers and people 
seemed anxious to attest their interest 
in the great cause he represents. I flnd 
that these preachers up here are "loy- 
al." My! Mumpower went through the 
rubs, away back yonder, for "South- 
ern" principles. But they know that 
thirty years now lie between us and 
those terrible days, and that the prob- 
lems of the present demand all our 
strength. We cannot afford to waste it 
in unchristian wrangling over dead is- 
sues. Northern and Southern Metho- 
dism must, and, thank God! is rapidly 
adjusting itself to this truth, and gird- 
ing its loins for the battle. 

BROOKFIELD. 

The sun was bright and the air was 
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keen and crisp as we drove away from 
the parsonage. Brothers Williams and 
Mumpower went with me to the Wa- 
bash station. A cold, contracted some- 
how, had settled on my vocal chords, 
and they had to do the talking as the 
bus rattled away down the long slope 
of the hill on which Gallatin is perched. 
I bade them good-bye in a whisper, and 
was soon whirling away to the next 
point. At Chillicothe I had a two 
hours* delay, and wrote like lightning — 
the mood was on! Dear me, what a 
difference between spurring a dull pen 
and trying to keep up with one when 
the inspiration comes! At Brookfield I 
was met by Rev. Melville Hardin and 
a Dakota blizzard. Hardin was genial; 
the blizzard, cruel. It blew steadily 
from the north, driving snow as fine 
and dry as powder into the eyes, ears, 
shoes, and nipping cheeks and noses 
until they were as red as beets. It 
knocked us out here. Perhaps it was 
well enough that the audience was 
small, for my voice was down to a whis- 
per. However, we had a good time. 
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Brother Hardin was my assistant at 
McKendree for one year, and a most ex- 
cellent and faithful helper he was, too. 
He has one of the most important charges 
in the Conference this year, and one of 
the hardest. Brookfield is a town of four 
thousand population. Hardin was sent 
there to build a church. He has se- 
cured the best site in the city, and is 
well under way with the foundation. If 
pluck, faith, tireless zeal, and a sort of 
dogged persistence can succeed, he will 
overcome all obstacles. We enjoyed 
talk about the "Hub." Brother Har- 
din has a good League; they take the 
Et^a, and are its earnest helpers in the 
new Church enterprise. 

KIRKSVILLE. 

Brother Hardin accompanied me t>o 
Kirksville. At Macon we were joined 
by the presiding elder, Rev. C. Grimes, 
and the pastor. Brother Snarr. Other 
preachers joined us on the way. The 
blizzard was still raging when we rat- 
tled through the streets of Kirksville. 
My home was with Brother Bounds, a 
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brother of Rev. S. M. Bounds, where I 
was Very kindly welcomed. The church 
was jammed, notwithstanding the cold. 
My voice returned, and we had a fine 
service in the interest of the League. 
Brother Holliday needs a new church 
here. What a great blessing it would 
be to the town, and to the State at 
large, and to Methodism, if some big- 
hearted man would see him through 
with a new church! Say, you Metho- 
dist brother out there in Kirksville, do 
the noble thing for Methodism and 
Christianity. Put |5,000 or |10,000 in a 
church that will command the support 
and love of the community. Kirksville 
is the seat of one of the three State Nor- 
mal Schools. It was my privilege to 
visit the school and make a brief ad- 
dress to the students, some five hun- 
dred or six hundred, a splendid-looking 
body of young men and women, who 
gave the representative of a million 
young Methodists a rousing reception. 
Brother Grimes is a strong believer in 
the League movement. He has thirty- 
six Leagues in his district, which makes 
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it the banner district in the number of 
Leagues. His head is white; but he can 
discern the signs of the times, and sees 
in the League a rising tide in Metho- 
dism. God bless him in his words of 
counsel and sympathy! 

8HELBINA. 

Shelbina is a Methodist stronghold. 
Brother Culbertson, the pastor, is a 
wide-awake, aggressive leader, and gave 
me a very hearty welcome. The ar- 
rangement was for me to speak to the 
Junior League in the afternoon; but 
owing to the prevalence of measles, the 
Junior meeting had to be abandoned. 
The young folks here are in the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society, one of the old- 
est and best in the State, I am told. I 
spoke at night to a full house, and was 
very kindly treated by everybody, 
though I expect some of the Endeav- 
orers didn't altogether like my strong 
Epworth League talk. I love to em- 
phasize the fact that Methodism set the 
fashion for Christian liberality a hun- 
dred years before the Christian Endeav- 
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or Society was born, and to tell the truth, 
I indulged on this trip pretty loudly in 
blowing the Methodist horn. I hope that 
those noble young people of Shelbina, 
of whom their pastor is so proud, will 
catch the step of the million young 
Methodists, and march in our division. 
We all belong to the same army, but 
each corps has its particular organiza- 
tion and place on the field of con- 
flict. The Epworth League is a solid 
body, compact, orderly, with definite 
aim and movement. The Christian 
Endeavor is a mixed corps of all 
faiths and various orders; some with 
the slow Presbyterian step; some 
with the staid, conservative Congre- 
gational step; some with the brisk, 
executive Campbellite step — a motley 
multitude without cohesion or organ- 
ized force. One difference between the 
Christian Endeavor and the Epworth 
League is the difference between a mass 
meeting and a regiment. Epworth 
Leaguers "keep rank" with a mighty 
army that moves with triumph on the 
foe. Young Methodists, rally to your 
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corps. I was not disappointed in the 
Methodist atmosphere of Shelbina. The 
next trip I hope that the measles will 
be gone, and that I can have the meet- 
ing with the Juniors. 

A HALT. 

When I boarded the train at two 
o'clock at night at Shelbina I intended 
to run straight through to Nashville. 
I had been in Missouri just eight days, 
made fifteen speeches, read two good 
books, made a number of friends, spo- 
ken to thousands of enthusiastic young 
people, and felt none the worse for 
wear. But all at once, Friday night, I 
was taken with a violent colic. I suf- 
fered intensely all the way to St. Louis, 
and was obliged to halt there. I went 
to the Southern Hotel. George Stuart 
was soon at my side, and did his best to 
relieve me. George is one of the most 
sympathetic fellows in the world, and 
one of the best nurses. He said that 
he had at home a mule that was 
sometimes afilicted as I was, and pro- 
ceeded to give me his mule remedy; but 
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in vain. Sam Jones came and, like the 
brother he is, did his best for me; but 
all efforts failed, and we had to sum- 
mon a physician. Dr. W. F. Kier was 
soon at my bedside, and succeeded in 
giving me speedy relief without the use 
of opiates, to which I am strenuously 
opposed. After the pain was relieved, 
I fell in a deep, natural sleep, and 
awoke Sunday morning myself again. 
I was greatly disappointed in not 
reaching home on the Sabbath, but 
found a fresh occasion for gratitude to 
God in the kindness of the friends who 
attended me. It was worth lying over 
there to make the acquaintance of such 
a noble and generous man as the kind 
physician who relieved me. God bless 
him, and all who lifted me over that 
rough place! 



CHAPTEE XII. 

UP IN MICHIGAN, 
UNDER THE LAMP. 

FouB days at home was a blessed ex- 
perience. It gave me a chance at least 
to pat my books on the back, and whis- 
per that I hope some day to get an op- 
portunity to return to my loved employ 
of reading them. I peeped into several 
anyhow. While sitting with my feet 
on the fender, after the "bairnies had 
cuddled doon," I read "Chapters from 
Unwritten Memories/ by Anne Thack- 
eray Richie. It is a delightful book, 
brimful of gossipy recollections about 
Thackeray and a great many distin- 
guished people. Mrs. Richie has the 
knack of telling just what you would 
like to know about the big bugs of her 
day. I was not surprised to find that 
my sweetheart was charmed with this 
pretty volume. I was never a great 
15 (225) 
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lover of Thackeray, chiefly, perhaps, 
because those types of humanity with 
which he deals disgust me. But he was 
an inimitable artist, and his books are 
wells of noble English undefiled. But a 
truce to Thackeray, and good-bye to 
home. 

ANN ABBOB. 

It is twenty-four hours' ride from 
Nashville, Tenn., to Ann Arbor, Mich., 
via Cincinnati. It was early morning 
when I reached the parsonage. Dr. Co- 
bern's hearty greeting put me at my 
ease at once. As work was pressing, he 
generously gave me his desk, and I fell 
to the work of disposing of a pile of 
letters. This everlasting writing of 
letters bothers me more than any other 
part of my work. Ann Arbor is a beau- 
tiful place. Its long, shaded streets 
and pretty homes are very attractive. 
It is the seat of the University of 
Michigan. There are two thousand 
eight hundred students here this ses- 
sion. Harvard is ahead, with three 
thousand one hundred. In company 
with Dr. Cobern, I visited several of the 
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university buildings; had a pleasant in- 
terview with the President, Dr. Angell; 
strolled through the library, with its 
eighty-five thousand volumes; loitered 
in the hall of casts; and was favorably 
impressed with everything I saw in 
this great institution. The collection 
of Shakespearean books in this univer- 
sity is said to be one of the finest in 
the country. Think of several thou- 
sand volumes, filling long rows of cases, 
on Shakespeare alone! Specialists in 
Shakespearean literature come here to 
pursue their studies. 

THE WESLEYAN GUILD. 

The Methodist Church here is well to 
the front. Dr. Cobern, its accomplished 
pastor, is a force in Ann Arbor. I take 
him to be a fine organizer, and se- 
cured from him a full outfit of circu- 
lars, pamphlets, etc., which I shall pi- 
geonhole for reference if I ever get back 
to the pastorate. Before the Epworth 
League was formed, a Methodist asso- 
ciation was organized here in connec- 
tion with the university, called the 
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Wesleyan Guild. Among other means 
of culture, this Guild maintains a 
course of lectures. I was in Ann Arbor 
to address the Wesleyan Guild. The 
church is almost an exact duplicate, in 
size and construction, of our church in 
Columbus, Miss. A good audience at- 
tended the lecture on "Backbone," Sat- 
urday night, notwithstanding the rain; 
and the great church was filled Sunday 
night to hear the address on the "He- 
roes of Early Methodism in America," 
which was received with many marks 
of appreciation. This Wesleyan Guild 
is an admirable agency for taking care 
of Methodist students at Ann Arbor. 
Among its trustees, I noted the names 
of the late Dr. Winchell; Dr. Henry 
Wade Rogers, noW President of the 
Northwestern University at Evanston, 
111.; Prof. Cahart, the famous electri- 
cian; and others. 

IN A scholar's den. 

Dr. Cobem is a specialist in Egyptol- 
ogy. He is an oflScer of both the Egyp- 
tian and Palestine Exploration Socie- 
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ties, and has visited and studied, with 
a scholar's eye, these Oriental lands, 
whose antiquities possess perpetual 
charms for learned minds. He is the 
author of "Ancient Egypt in the Light 
of Modem Discoveries," and of various 
papers and lectures of the highest sci- 
entific value on the problems of Biblical 
archeology. His line of work is of 
immense importance. I think that we 
will find more and more use for the re- 
sults of scientific research into the ear- 
liest archives of Bible history in set- 
ting the Book of books in its proper 
light before the critical and inquisitive 
mind of this age. Dr. Cobem's library 
is a sight. It is a veritable scholar's 
den. There was the orderly disorder of 
an intense worker: piles of literary 
chips; the dust and rubbish inseparable 
from the job of exhuming a long-lost 
mummy, some old neighbor of Moses, 
or perhaps an old contemporary of 
Abraham. His desk was piled high with 
notes on the Syriac gospel, Sinai tic 
manuscript, cuneiform inscriptions, hi- 
eroglyphics of the Nile, and endless ar- 
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cheological mysteries; while busts, 
medallions, pictures, curios, and out- 
landish relics of the long ago, when 
Samson ran off with the gates of Gaza, 
stare at you from the walls. Just now 
he is engaged in writing the notes on 
Daniel in the Whedon series of Meth- 
odist Commentaries. He is a young 
man, and has a brilliant future. I en- 
joyed being with him. It is inspiring 
to meet a master who knows something 
worth knowing .down to its roots. Most 
specialists are hobbyists and accom- 
plished bores, and these learned fel- 
lows that know so much are as dull as 
the mummies they talk about. But 
Cobern is a live wire. He can laugh at 
a good thing with a genuine zest. I 
didn't get him to say "Amen" above a 
good-sized whisper at church, although 
I assured the audience that water was 
handy and if anybody fainted at the in- 
novation of an "Amen" we would bring 
them to. The " condignity," as Sam 
Jones would call it, of university man- 
ners forbade the old-fashioned Metho- 
dist "Amen;" but when we got home 
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Cobern fairly kicked his heels up in 
jollification over the "hits" of the lec- 
ture. By the way, it is out of my line, 
it is true, but I nominate Dr. Cobern to 
deliver the next course of lectures on 
the Cole Foundation at Vanderbilt on 
this subject: "The Testimony of Mod- 
ern Scientific Discoveries in Egypt to 
the Truth of the Bible." No subject 
could be more appropriate, and few men 
better fitted to discuss it. When he de- 
livers a lecture on some topic connect- 
ed with his specialty here the great 
church is crowded to the front. It 
would be so in Nashville too. 

THE SOULE FAMILY. 

Among the pleasant social features 
of my visit to Ann Arbor was the meet- 
ing with the venerable Rev. Francis 
Asbury Soule, a nephew of our great 
Bishop Soule. Dr. Soule makes his 
home now with his son-in-law, Dr. Ca- 
hart, Professor of Physics in the. uni- 
versity . He has retired from active serv- 
ice, though he seems hale and hearty, 
and insisted on carrying my valise to 
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the train. He told me many interesting 
incidents of his distinguished uncle's 
life, and spoke very kindly of Bishop 
McTyeire, with whom he had a good 
deal of correspondence on the subject 
of Bishop Soule's life, which Bishop 
McTyeire was preparing to write. I al- 
most envy Dr. Tigert his task in writ- 
ing this book. Bishop Soule left few 
written records of his ministry, but his 
life was a part of the public history of 
American Methodism for half a century. 
Rev. Francis Asbury Soule resembles 
very much the portraits of the bishop, 
whose stately presence and majestic 
dignity made him a notable person in 
any assembly. 

YPSILANTI. 

One will travel far and wide before he 
will find a more genial all around good 
fellow than Rev. Dr. Ryan, pastor of 
the First Methodist Church at Ypsilan- 
ti. He is a Virginian, bom in old Al- 
bemarle, who wandered out here, was 
captured by a charming little Detroit 
woman, and now stands at the front in 
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his Conference, which is said to be the 
strongest in Methodism. His church is 
almost a facsimile of the First Metho- 
dist Church in Memphis, and it looked 
so natural that it seemed I ought t© 
see Pepper, Taylor, Dick Trent, and a 
score of other familiar faces in the 
pews. It was filled at 11 a.m. on Sun- 
day with a magnificent audience, and I 
preached on Acts ii. 16, 17. Monday 
night I lectured on the "Sins of Soci- 
ety." It was packed like old McKen- 
dree used to be when I was preaching 
"sensational" sermons, with an "itch 
for notoriety," so called, to the dis- 
gruntlement of fashionable Pharisee- 
ism and the dilettante pulpiteers who 
preach the "gospel." Dr. Ryan is none 
of your namby-pamby clerical perform- 
ers. He means business. To him 
preaching the gospel means telling the 
truth. He shoots into the hole. I did 
my best to help him. I thank God for 
men like him, who have courage to 
stand up in a church like this and de- 
nounce the dance, the card table, the 
wine cup, the theater, and kindred 
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abominations of fashionable society, as 
the works of the devil. From the great 
number who shook hands with me at 
the close of the service, I take it that 
he has toned his people up to a high 
standard along these lines. God give 
us more like him! 

A WELCOME. 

"Dr. Steel goes with me/' said a pret- 
ty young lady, as we emerged from the 
train at Detroit. So much for being an 
"extinguished" Secretary! I waved 
good-bye to Cobern, Springer, et al., 
and followed my fair guide. She took 
me to the delightful home of Mr. C. A. 
Beardsley, where I found a genuine 
Methodist preacher's welcome. The 
merry maiden who was acting as my 
patroness, with a mischievous twinkle 
in her bright brown eyes, said some- 
thing about my being a sleepyhead, and 
in a short time I was in my room and 
fast asleep. Amen. You say that I -write 
too much about sleep? Nonsense. How 
in the world could I keep up without 
sleep under the incessant strain of my 
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work? When I cannot sleep, I'll know 
that I'm in danger, and will quit. Brain 
workers need plenty of sleep. Yes, Miss 
Jennie's thoughtful hint secured for me 
the very thing which I needed, and while 
I slept I stored up nerve force for the 
evening service. And here, in passing, 
I want to record my grateful sense of 
obligation to these Michigan Metho- 
dists for a most generous hospitality. 
They wouldn't let me do a thing which 
they could do for me. Dear old Dr. Soule 
would carry my valise; Cobern looked 
after my baggage; Ryan, Heaven bless 
him! waited on me as if I were a bish- 
op, and his pretty daughter took charge 
of me in Detroit; and Mr. Beardsley, 
busy as I take him to be with his own 
vast interests, insisted on doing all my 
errands. I have never been treated 
more kindly. 

CENTRAL CHURCH. 

There were nine in our party when 
we started to church, and a jollier set 
you would have to hunt far to find. I 
reckon the conductor thought so as we 
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boarded his car. Central Church is a 
magnificent structure, right in the 
heart of Detroit, on one of the princi- 
pal streets. It was universally regret- 
ted that its beloved pastor. Dr. Savin, 
was prevented by sickness from being 
present on this occasion. There they 
come! See how they pour in! One 
hundred, two hundred, three hundred, 
a thousand! How many do you expect? 
Fifteen hundred! Who are they? Look 
at those badges — Epworth Leaguers, 
all! This is the fifth annual meeting of 
the State Conference. The great church 
was crowded, galleries, aisles, vestibule, 
while many stood throughout the long 
service. Behind the pulpit there were 
two great fiags festooned about the 
choir gallery. On the right side there 
was a huge Epworth League badge, 
four feet square, bearing in gilt letters 
the motto, "Look Up, Lift Up," and 
the white and red colors intertwined 
with the flag. On the other side there 
was a similar badge, bearing the motto 
of our Southern Leagues, "All for 
Christ," and the white and gold, our 
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colors, Interwoven with the flag. Pres- 
ident Pierce made a brief address, and 
then introduced the Secretary of the 
Epworth League of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. This gen- 
tleman was received with a rousing 
welcome of applause and fluttering 
handkerchiefs. I have heard the Sec- 
retary quite often on the same subject, 
and don't know that he ever got off 
any better. At any rate, there were 
hearty "Amens," applause, and genu- 
ine appreciation on the part of the au- 
dience. Bishop Ninde's presence elic- 
ited spontaneous applause. It is a good 
thing when the people where he lives 
will cheer a bishop. This episcopal 
prophet seems to be an exct^tion to 
the proverb, and is held in high honor 
at home. The next day, before taking 
leave of the Conference, I made a talk 
on the Chattanooga Conference. I ex- 
pect a great many Michiganders to be 
there. Forward, Mississippians! Let us 
meet them there in force. 

OF COUKSE. 

"You seem to be proud of Missis- 
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sippi," said a friend who heard some- 
thing I had said about it. Tes; I am 
proud of Mississippi. Do you remem- 
ber what Carlyle said? Here it is: 
"The hill I first saw the sun rise over, 
when the sun and I and all things were 
in their auroral hour, who can divorce 
me from it? Mystic, deep as the world's 
center, are the roots I have struck into 
my native soil; no tree that grows is 
rooted so." So I feel about the old 
hills of Mississippi. But for other rea- 
sons, also, I am proud of Mississippi. 
Her hills are seamed with gullies, her 
fields await the transforming touch of 
skilled labor; she cannot boast the min- 
eral wealth of Alabama, or the marvel- 
ous industrial progress of the old North 
State, formerly so poor, and still agri- 
culturally so barren that, as the old 
story ran, the Tar Heels bobbed the 
tails of the dogs to keep them from 
knocking the huckleberries off, and 
muzzled them to protect the persim- 
mons! But old Mississippi is in the 
van of American civilization. She has 
qualified her ballot; she has throttled 
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the liquor traffic; she has made gener- 
ous provision for education; she has 
stood like a stone wall for preserving 
all that was good in the old order, 
while promptly accepting all that is 
good in the new. Her Lamar was the 
pride of the nation at a time when the 
sneer of the political hypocrite saluted 
the name of Mississippi from Maine to 
Oregon, and Pharisaical patriotism 
asked: "Can anything good come out 
of Nazareth?" Her Walthall is the 
peer of any statesman in the national 
Senate, sans peur et sans reprocJie, the 
Ney of the Western army, and a citi- 
zen whom all his fellow-countrymen 
delight to honor. Her Galloway has 
won renown on two hemispheres, stands 
foremost among illustrious men, the 
Richelieu of Southern Methodism, the 
virtue of whose character adorns the 
exalted office he fills, and justifies the 
universal admiration he commands. 
No women can surpass her daughters 
in beauty, intelligence, and grace; and 
the homes they build — and where they 
are content to reign in all the regal 
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glory of Christian womanhood — are the 
cradles of liberty, the nurseries of civi- 
lization, the happy abodes of virtue and 
of peace. Yes; I love Mississippi from 
where she leans her head lovingly on 
the breast of her fair sister, Tennessee, 
to where she bathes her dainty foot in 
the dimpled waves of the Gulf, and lis- 
tens, "in maiden meditation, fancy- 
free," to the music of the sea! Long 
may she live, and may Heaven encircle 
her in love for evermore! 

DETROIT 

has three hundred thousand popula- 
tion, and is the handsomest city I have 
visited up this way. It is on the De- 
troit River, which connects Lake Hu- 
ron with Lake Erie, and is the thor- 
oughfare for all the traffic of these vast 
inland seas. There are immense man- 
ufactories here, and great lumber es- 
tablishments. The streets are paved 
with asphalt, the stores and public 
buildings are lofty and handsome, and 
great care seems to be bestowed on the 
parks. Methodism is strong in Detroit. 
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There are twenty-odd churches; a Book 
Concern; the Michigan Christian Ad- 
vocate; and a live, aggressive Epworth 
League. These clever people don't look 
like "Yankees;" ol* am I getting Yan- 
keeized? At any rate, I felt perfectly 
at home among them, and enjoyed their 
brotherly greeting, I told them on that 
occasion that if the Lord had not 
helped them we would have licked 
them off the face of the earth when we 
were having our famous family fuss. 
After the speech, one of the brethren, 
who was a "boy in blue" thirty years 
ago, came up to me, and with a jolly 
twinkle in his eye asked me, if the 
Lord was on their side, who was on 
ours. Tut, tut; that will not work out. 
I did not say, that the Lord was on their 
side. The Lord does not "take sides" 
in such affairs. A father may see that 
it is best for Jim to whip Tom, and set- 
tle the difficulty between them for good, 
and yet Tom may be his favorite. See? 
God is no partisan; but he overrules the 
passions of men, and out of their hu- 
man strifes he brings his own purposes 
IG 
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to pass. We all realize that it was best 
for the Confederacy to fail; that we are 
better off as one nation than as two. 
But we Southern people, while gladly- 
admitting this, will never doubt the pa- 
triotism, sincerity, and honor of our 
side, or cease to love and revere the 
memory of the heroic men of 1861, who 
wore the gray. A grander race of men 
never lived on earth than those who 
fought for "Southern rights." 

GEN. RUSLINQ ON GEN. LEE. 

By the way, that reminds me of the 
article in the New York Christian Ad- 
vocate by Gen. Rusling on Gen. Lee. 
It may be doubtful whose fault it is, 
but some of us down in Dixie never 
heard of Gen. Rusling till his late he- 
roic performance of denying the great- 
ness of Lee. He might as well try to 
shatter the Washington Monument with 
pebbles and a flipper as to disturb the 
fame of Robert E. Lee. 

" Passing centuries dim not his gloiy, 

And long time will not tarnish his fame; 
All patriots are thrilled with his story; 
Little children revere his great name. 
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When compared with the men of the ages, 
With the good and the brave and the true, 

With philanthropists, patriots, sages, 
At the front stands our hero in view." 

By the way, we heard a good story 
which is apropos to Gen. Rusling*s crit- 
icism. After the battle of Cold Harbor, 
so the story goes, a Yankee soldier 
went to his captain to get a pass to 
army headquarters. He said that he 
had a plan for ending the war immedi- 
ately, but he could communicate it only 
to Gen. Grant. After some difficulty, 
the pass was secured, and he got by 
regimental, brigade, division, and corps 
commanders, and reached Gen. Grant's 
headquarters. The General was ab- 
sent, but the officers of his stafE per- 
suaded the soldier that he ought to tell 
them at once. He did so, and got back 
to his company after a time. The cap- 
tain insisted on knowing the result of 
his visit to headquarters. He was re- 
luctant to tell, but on being urged he 
said: "Well, captain, they don't want 
the war to stop nohow, for as soon as I 
told them my plan they kicked me out 
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of the tent, and kept it up for fifty 
yards, clear down to' the woods; and I 
came away." 

"Well," said the captain, "what was 
the plan which you proposed to them?" 

"Well, sir," replied the soldier, "I 
told them to let Grant and Lee swap 
armies, and the war would be over in a 
week!" 

That soldier's estimate of Lee was 
slightly different from Gen. Rusling's. 
The truth is, they never did whip Lee. 
The Army of Northern Virginia yield- 
ed through sheer exhaustion. Lee kept 
Gen. Grant's grand army — and no 
grander army was ever marshaled un- 
der the banners of freedom — at bay 
around Richmond with forces so vastly 
inferior that the palm, dispassionate 
student of history can hardly credit the 
record of it. One of Lee's men told me 
the other day in Richmond that on his 
part of the line the men were nearly 
sixty feet apart. And if Lee's army had 
found the rations as he had ordered at 
Amelia C. H., it is doubtful if the end 
would have come at Appomattox. The 
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insinuation of Gen. Rusling's article 
about the character of Lee can only re- 
coil on his own. Whatever he may 
have been as a general, Robert E. Lee 
was a Christian of the highest type. 
We have read history a little, and Rob- 
ert E. Lee appears to us as the most 
faultless character in its pages. He 
was devout, prayerful, gentle as a wom- 
an, humble as a child, looking alone to 
God for the success of our cause, self- 
mastered under every trial, magnani- 
mous and noble in every place, and su- 
perior to nearly every kind of frailty 
that human flesh seems heir to. From 
his boyhood to his illustrious manhood 
Robert E. Lee stands forth as, all in 
all, the noblest public man America has 
produced. The man who cannot admit 
the moral greatness of such a man as 
Gen. Lee may criticise his military 
campaigns, and his criticism may pass 
for what it is worth, which will prob- 
ably be very little; but he ought to let 
character alone. Proud as we South- 
erners are of Gen. Lee as our great sol- 
dier, and secure as we believe his fame 
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to be, it is the lofty, spotless Christian 
character of Lee that endears him to 
our hearts. We honor the patriots of 
the North, and feel a common pride in 
the fame of Lincoln and Grant; but we 
can challenge them yet to match our 
immortal Robert E. Lee! Here is the 
eulogy of the eloquent Ben Hill, of 
Georgia, as true as it is beautiful: 
"When the future historian comes to 
survey the character of Lee he will 
find it rising like a huge mountain 
above the undulating plain of human- 
ity, and he will have to lift his eyes 
high toward heaven to catch its sum- 
mit. He possessed every virtue of the 
other great commanders, without their 
vices. He was a foe without hate, a 
friend without treachery, a soldier 
without cruelty, and a victim without 
murmuring. He was a public officer 
without faults, a private citizen with- 
out vices, a neighbor without reproach, 
a Christian without hypocrisy, and a 
man without guile. He was a Caesar 
without his ambition, Frederick with- 
out his tyranny, Napoleon without his 
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selfishness, and Washington without 
his reward. He was obedient to au- 
thority as a servant, and royal in au- 
thority as a true king. He was as gen- 
tle as a woman in life, pure and modest 
as a virgin in thought, watchful as a 
Roman Vestal in duty, submissive to 
law as Socrates, and grand in battle as 
Achilles." 

As true as beautiful, I say, and as 
much in place in Detroit as in Rich- 
mond, for no men more willingly ac- 
cord to Robert E. Lee the meed of in- 
corruptible fidelity to conscience and 
stainless honor in the path of what he 
believed was duty than the fair-minded 
people of the North who differed with 
his views. Lee's fame as one of the 
highest types of Christian manhood be- 
longs to all ages and all climes, but 
especially to America. 



\ 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

MARYLAND, MY MARYLAND. 
"our fight with TAMMANY." 

Willingly would I have lingered at 
the Detroit Conference and enjoyed the 
hospitality of those good people, but I 
had to hurry on. Dr. Berry, who ar- 
rived just as I was leaving, said: "I be- 
lieve you outtravel Dr. Schell." Well, 
he will have to move about in a lively 
fashion if he outtravels me. My host, 
Mr. Beardsley, saw me safely ticketed 
to Washington, and bade me adieu at 
the train. 

When we had rolled out of Detroit, 
I fell to work and read, marking free- 
ly, Dr. Parkhurst's book: "Our Fight 
with Tammany." I did not quit till 
I had finished the last page. It is a 
fascinating account of as brave a bat- 
tle as was ever fought for the right. 
I can't undertake here to quote from 
(248) 
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these electric pages; but without in- 
dorsing everything in Dr. Parkhurst's 
book, I do hope that it will be read by 
our preachers and by thousands of 
our young people. The chapter on the 
"Pulpit and Politics" is red-hot Eng- 
lish. Here is a sentence or two that I 
will quote: "And I am saying what I 
know. I uttered only thirty minutes of 
indictment against the blood-sucking 
scoundrels that are draining the veins 
of our body municipal, and they were 
all set wriggling like a lot of muck- 
worms in a ho* shovel. I am not such 
a fool as to suppose that it was the 
man that said it that did the work; nor 
that it was what was said that did the 
work, for it had been said a hundred 
times before with more of thorough- 
ness and detail. It was the pulpit that 
did the work. Journalistic roasting, 
these vagabonds will enjoy and grow 
cool over. But when it is clear that the 
man who speaks it is speaking it not 
for the purpose of putting money into 
his pocket or power into his party, but 
is speaking it because it is true, and in 
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speaking it appreciates his oracular au- 
thority as one commissioned of God to 
speak it, there is a suggestion of the 
judgment day about it, there is a pre- 
sentiment of the invincible God back 
of it that knots the stringy conscience 
of these fellows into contortions of ter- 
ror. Waning power of the pulpit? 
There is all of power in the pulpit that 
there is of God voicing himself through 
the man who stands in the pulpit." 
And much more like that. Dr. Park- 
hurst's work and views suggest many 
questions as to the prop«r course for a 
minister to take in regard to the polit- 
ical evils about him. Two things seem 
certain: he must not merge the minis- 
ter of Christ into the mere civic re- 
former on the one hand; nor, on the 
other, must he fail to utter the truth on 
the whole duty of man. He must not 
become a preacher of politics, yet he 
must fearlessly assail the wrong wher- 
ever it may be. The rule of Tammany 
in New York was organized diabolism. 
Good people everywhere will approve 
the heroic work of Dr. Parkhurst in 
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unmasking the hideous deviltry of mu- 
nicipal misrule, and will thank him for 
this straightforward account of it. 

DANTE. 

When I tumbled out of my berth next 
morning we were on the summit of the 
Alleghanies. The early sunlight was 
Hashing on the patches of snow that 
lingered on the mountain slopes. After 
writing a letter to my sweetheart, and 
throwing a handful of kisses out the 
window to the dear ones away down 
yonder in the green valley of the Cum- 
berland, I read Ezekiel. Hitherto I 
have not been able to read much in 
my Bible on the train, and have been 
a little troubled about it; but the other 
day in Cincinnati I found just the Bible 
I needed. It is an "International," 
small pica, octavo, clear type edition. 
I recommend it to all who want a Bible. 
After finishing Ezekiel, I fell on my 
next book: Dean Church's "Lectures 
on Dante." I am a great lover of Dan- 
te. I think that he was the greatest of 
the poets. I say this after having re- 
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cently reread Homer and Milton for 
the sake of comparison. As soon as I 
can get time I intend to leam the Ital- 
ian language, so that I can read him in 
the original. I have a good many 
books on the old bard, and seldom let 
one pass. I happened on these lectures 
in a Detroit bookstore, and enjoyed 
them immensely, though they are not 
new. The first sentence or two of this 
book give a just idea of Dante's value. 
The author says: "The 'Divina Com- 
media' is one of the landmarks of his- 
tory; more than a magnificent poem; 
more than the beginning of a language, 
and the opening of a national litera- 
ture; more than the inspirer of art, and 
the glory of a great people. It is one 
of those rare and solemn monuments 
of the mind's power which measures 
and tests what it can reach to, which 
rises up inefCaceably and forever as 
time goes on, marking out its advance 
by grander divisions than its centu- 
ries, and adopted as epochs by the con- 
sent of all who come after." Every 
word of that is true. Historically 
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Dante was the greatest man of his cen- 
tury, and he was the first great Chris- 
tian poet. There is the freshness and 
the beauty of the morning in his poet- 
ry, and whether we descend with him 
into the flaming abysses of his "In- 
ferno" or soar to the infinite beati- 
tudes of his mystical rose of Paradise, 
we are alike held in the mighty grip of 
an enchanter, as bold as he is devout, 
as terrible as he is majestic. We may 
and likely will repudiate the mediaeval 
theology on which the poem is framed, 

• 

but we feel that in spite of it the poet 
has the vast secret of man, the ineffa- 
ble and eternal reality of human life. 
Bolder than Homer, deeper than 
Shakespeare, in his ethical insight 
into the hidden sources of human life, 
grander than even Milton in the im- 
measurable sweep of his mystical im- 
agination; he leaves them all behind in 
the instinctive tenderness of his spirit. 
Even the barbaric horrors of his "In- 
ferno," the coarse materialism of his 
literal hells of never-ending fire, are il- 
lumined with the light of the boundless 
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love that filled his heart, the mystical 
passion into which he poured all the 
gleaming splendors of his genius. 

HISTORIC GROUND. 

But the name of Harper's Ferry- 
broke the spell of Dante. I tossed the 
book aside and rushed out to see the 
clear, flashing current of the Shenan- 
doah cut into the swiftly flowing Po- 
tomac. This meeting place of the wa- 
ters, where they cleave the Blue Ridge 
on their way to the sea, is wild and ro- 
mantic in its scenery, and the spot is 
rich in historic associations. Here 
John Brown played out his mad trag- 
edy, and met his fate. His "body lies 
moldering in the grave," and it is to 
be hoped that his "soul" is quiet at 
last. Yonder loom the Maryland 
Heights; there rise, clear and peaceful 
now, the Bolivar Heights; and the Lou- 
doun Heights are lower down. Col. Miles 
was intrenched on Bolivar Heights; but 
"Old Stonewall" got above him on the 
surrounding summits and captured his 
whole army, twelve thousand men, sev- 
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enty-three pieces of artillery, thirteen 
thousand stand of small arms, and a 
vast number of horses, wagons, and 
military supplies. I remember how I 
set fire to a big pile of dry cane on the 
farm in the Mississippi swamp to cele- 
brate Stonewall Jackson's victory; and 
with my two little brothers, and two 
little "niggers," went marching about 
with our stick guns, charging the 
calves in the lot for the Yankees, and 
hurrahing wildly when they scam- 
pered away, as if we had routed the 
whole of McClellan's army. How 
strange it all seems now! While I was 
gazing on the frowning cliffs, and try- 
ing to imagine how they looked the 
morning A. P. Hill's guns spurted jets 
of deadly fire from their rugged ledges, 
a bright-faced little boy offered to sell 
me an apple pie. "Now pies," Emer- 
son says, "are made to eat." So I ate 
one on the spot, and washed it down 
with the sparkling water of the Shen- 
andoah, in memory of Stonewall Jack- 
son's victory. And then we rushed on 
to Washington. 
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WASHINGTON. 

I can't undertake to write up Wash- 
ington; yet it is properly 'a Mecca for 
every American youth, and I would 
gladly write about it for our young 
readers who may never see the capital 
city of the nation. It is the prettiest 
city in America. Its wide streets are 
shaded with beautiful trees, and inter- 
sected by pretty parks. They are paved 
with asphalt, and kept as clean as the 
sidewalks. The public buildings are 
numerous, and impress one by their 
size and solidity, but do not compare 
in architectural attractiveness with the 
buildings at the World's Fair. Wash- 
ington intended that the city should 
grow to the east, and be located on the 
high ground in that direction; but it 
clung to the flats, and spread out on the 
bottom lands toward the Potomac Riv- 
er. That lofty and useless shaft, called 
the Washington Monument, is built on 
this low ground. Cftwould have been a 
great deal wiser to have put that mon- 
ey in a national museum or gallery of 
art, or something of the sort, and called 
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It after Washington, than to rear that 
sky-piercing column to crumble into a 
shapeless ruin by and by. after the man- 
ner of all material things! 
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MT. VERNON PLACE. 

This church is beautifully located in 
the center of an elegant residence por- 
tion of Washington, and is easily 
reached from all quarters. It is an ugly 
old structure outside, a big brick barn 
of a concern, but the interior is spa- 
cious and tasteful. However, it goes 
without argument in this day that 
Methodism must build equal to the best 
if it keeps at the front. We need a 
modern stone church to seat twenty- 
five hundred people, and a chime of 
bells, at Mt. Vernon Place. For a long 
time we had to "hold the fort" here 
against tremendous odds; but we are at 
the national capital to stay, are grow- 
ing now, and ought to plan for large 
things. Southern Methodism can well 
afford to intrench itself in such a center 
as Washington, if necessary, by draw- 
ing on the whole Church for re- 
17 
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enforcements. The congregation that 
packed the church was equal to any in 

intelligence, style, and hearty interest 

in the work of the Conference, and it 

is evident that Mt. Vernon Place is an 

appointment of the highest rank. 

THE CONFERENCE. 

The Baltimore Conference was in ses- 
sion here. It is a fine-looking body of 
men, and numbers in its ranks some of 
our ablest preachers. It has had an he- 
roic history, and is conspicuous for its 
fidelity to the principles of constitu- 
tional Methodism which are embodied 
in our Southern branch of the Church. 
The territory of the Conference em- 
braces Maryland and the Valley of Vir- 
ginia. The Epworth League is slowly 
taking root. In some of our strongest 
churches the Christian Endeavor holds 
the ground, and the pastors will have 
to exercise great prudence in changing 
it from an undenominational to a 
denominational society. The Christian 
Endeavorers don't invite me to the 
churches where they have a footing. 
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In one place I learned that they ob- 
jected to my coming to the town. I 
mention it to show the trend of this 
movement. I am an officer of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, and the 
Epworth League is one of its regular 
institutions; and the effect of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor movement on our young 
Methodists is to make them averse to 
the presence and work of a General 
Conference officer. It seems to me that 
we need no stronger note of alarm. As 
a rule, I think' that our pastors realize 
the silent, undermining influence of this 
Congregational society in our Church. 
I honor and praise the Christian En- 
deavor Society in its place, but all I see 
of it convinces me that it is out of place 
in the Methodist Church. I can't do 
much at an Annual Conference; there 
are too many interests on hand. Older 
institutions than the Epworth League 
have pre-empted the time for anniver- 
saries. I was introduced to the Confer- 
ence by Bishop Granbery, and made a 
five-minute talk, lobbied a little for my 
cause on the outside, picked up some 
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information about the work, and then 
hurried on. 

A DEAD SUOT. 

Though I did not learn the fact until 
too late to avail myself of the privilege, 
I had been assigned to "The Cochran" 
with Dr. Tigert. The apartments were 
elegant, and I thank the Washington 
friends for such considerate hospital- 
ity. They could not have suited me bet- 
ter than to put me with Dr. Tigert. 
Before I came to know him, I was 
rather afraid of Brother Tigert. The 
more I know of him the better I like 
him. His heart is as big»as his brain. 
He is a true friend. Last fall, when 
the Conferences were passing resolu- 
tions asking the Book Committee to 
get rid of me, and some of the "loyal" 
chiefs were chuckling over my being, 
as one of them expressed it, "a cooked 
egg," Dr. Tigert actually took a seat 
with me on the train, and gave me 
brotherly counsel about my work. You 
never forget a man who stands by you 
when the fight is on. That is the time 
when you find out who are your real 
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friends. Then you get at the true in- 
wardness of men. Tigert had the spunk 
to treat me just as kindly when I was a 
target for the rifles of the "loyal le- 
gion ** as he did before. I saw not a bit 
of difference in his manner. He cap- 
tured the Baltimore Conference. In 
fact, he is a hustler. He carries his 
book and pencil, afid takes a snap shot 
for the Review at every man who cross- 
es his path. He is like a distinguished 
Southern preacher, famous as a can- 
vasser, who was wounded badly in a 
railroad accident. The surgeons had 
gathered to perform a painful opera- 
tion, and while they were preparing 
their instruments he took out his book 
and said to the friends around his 
couch: "Gentlemen, while they are get- 
ting ready, I will be pleased to receive 
your subscription." When you see Ti- 
gert, you may as well do like the coon 
when he recognized Davy Crockett: 
tell him to save his ammunition, you 
will come down without his shooting. 
And you ought to take the Review. It 
deserves your support, and is worthy 
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of your reading. The Doctor told me 
that a forthcoming number will have 
another one of Maurice Thompson's ar- 
ticles, this time on the "Kingfisher." 
I don't think that I can wait till the 
Review comes out to read that; I must 
filch the advance sheets. I heard him 
arrange with the "Blind Man Elo- 
quent," Rev. Dr. Milbum, who was just 
starting for Europe, for "one of his 
best." I recommend heartily our Re- 
view to the Epworth Leaguers. 

AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 

Mr. Cleveland gave the Conference a 
reception. It took place in the East 
Room of the White House, which was 
filled with members of the Conference, 
their wives and daughters, and the vis- 
itors of- the Conference. Mrs. Cleve- 
land did not appear, but the President 
entered promptly on the minute. He 
seemed in an unusually good humor; 
must have just had his nap, or a good 
dinner, for he was smiling out of both 
sides of his fluffy face. Dr. Canter, the 
pastor of Mt. Vernon, introduced Dr. 
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Hyde, who made a brief address to the 
President, the close of which was 
"that the Methodists represented here 
will devoutly pray for the blessings of 
Almighty God on this administration." 
Mr. Cleveland could hardly wait till he 
closed, but said with a humor that set 
everybody to laughing: "I assure you, 
sir, that it needs it." Bishop Granbery 
was first presented, and then the long 
file passed by and shook hands with the 
President. He had a kindly greeting 
and a pleasant word for each. But such 
occasions must tax his patience and 
strength to the last degree. I was told 
that Mrs. Cleveland's right hand has 
developed so much under this Demo* 
cratic hand shaking that she has to 
wear on that hand a glove two or three 
sizes larger than on the other. Possi- 
bly so; maybe not. We can't believe 
everything which we hear about these 
big folks. I was glad that I saw Mr. 
Cleveland. I have never been a wor- 
shiper of Grover, and had formed some 
unfavorable impressions of the man. 
I went to pay my respects to " the Pres- 
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ident," whom every loyal American de- 
lights to honor; but I came away with 
a higher opinion of the man himself. 
He is not the coarse and sensual man 
his pictures in the public prints sug- 
gest. He looked well, his complexion 
was clear, and there was an air of dig- 
nity and refinement about him that was 
in admirable keeping with his exalted 
station. He did not ask my opinion on 
the money problem. Had he done so, I 
doubt if I could have given him much 
light. I should have told him, how- 
ever, that if the civilized nations of the 
globe could come together in a mone- 
tary congress and agree upon a stand- 
ard, I think that it would be gold be- 
yond a doubt; but that under the exist- 
ing conditions of the commercial world 
we cannot get along without silver. I 
should have told him, further, that if 
the Democratic party has a ghost of a 
chance for success in the next presi- 
dential campaign, which I doubt, it 
must be on a silver basis. There is a 
widespread belief among the masses of 
the people that the remonetizing of sil- 
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ver would restore prosperity; and, while 
it may be fallacious, it will make votes 
in the election. All of this, no doubt, 
would have been very interesting to 
Mr. Cleveland, but the Methodist pres- 
sure behind me gave me no opportu- 
nity to discuss these important matters 
with him. After a stroll through the 
parlors of the Executive Mansion I 
emerged into the wide air of its beauti- 
ful grounds, and as I strolled away to 
mingle with the picturesque river of 
humanity that flows along Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue I reflected on the admira- 
ble simplicity of our republican gov- 
ernment, where the chief ruler of sev- 
enty millions of people is so easily ac- 
cessible to the people. A single mar- 
shal, in citizen's dress, politely regu- 
lated the order of the procession in the 
East Room, so that all might meet the 
President without confusion, and high 
and low were alike welcome, without 
any air of condescension on his part. I 
am proud of America; proud of Wash- 
ington, its beautiful capital; proud of 
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the freedom that blesses the fairest 
land under the canopy of heaven. 

PRESBYTERIANS IN HEAVEN. 

As we waited for the President to ap- 
pear, and the crowd filled the great 
East Room, I remarked to Dr. Canter 
that when the Methodists turned out 
they were a multitude. That reminded 
him of a story. A brother in one of his 
charges was reading the Bible through. 
He had reached the book of Revelation, 
and read about the twenty-four elders 
around the throne. Not having come 
across any Methodists, he came to his 
pastor and told him that he had found 
that the Presbyterians were in heaven, 
but that he could find no Methodists. 
It was a new point to the pastor. 
"There are mighty few," he observed, 
"only twenty- four; but they were 
around the throne." His pastor com- 
forted him by telling him that the 
"great multitude which no man could 
number" were Methodists! Pretty 
good. But Dr. Coke Smith's story beats 
that. An old Baptist brother teased his 
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Methodist wife by telling her about 
John the Baptist, and asking her to 
show him a Methodist in the Bible. At 
last she downed him. She pointed him, 
triumphantly, to Revelation xxi. 20: 
"The twelfth, an amethyst" — a 
Meth'yst among the very foundations 
of the New Jerusalem! Amen. 
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CnAPTEE XIY. 

IN OLD VIRGINIA. 
ON TO BICHMOND. 

It is easy and delightful now. As 
we roll across the Potomac, "Arling- 
ton/* the home of Robert E. Lee, ap- 
pears, crowning the heights off to the 
right. Then on we speed through Al- 
exandria; through the woods around 
Mt. Vernon; across many little creeks 
where the tide runs in, and the fisher- 
men have their haunts; and along the 
curving shores of the broad Potomac, 
which spreads out here like a sea, and 
is dotted with many a sail. It is easy 
now, and in three hours and a half we 
will reach Richmond; but thirty years 
ago Uncle Sam wanted to go to Rich- 
mond by this route, and it took him 
three years and a half to make the trip. 
Gen. Lee was in the way! All the 
ground is historic here. I spent the 
(268) 
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hour and a half from Washington to 
Fredericksburg reading Gen. Fitzhugh 
Lee's account of the battle of Freder- 
icksburg, in his recently published 
"Life of Gen. Lee." Yonder are the 
Stafford Heights, which bristled with 
Burnside's batteries on the memorable 
13th of December, 1862 ; here is the plac- 
id Rappahannock, across which Sum- 
ner and Reynolds led their thousands 
in battle's stern array; here is the old, 
sleepy - looking town, behind whose 
houses Barksdale's gallant Mississippi- 
ans were sheltered while they rained 
death on the enemy's ranks and gained 
sixteen hours for Gen. Lee to make 
ready to receive them on the hills; yon- 
der is Marye's Hill, from whose crest, 
held by the famous Washington Artil- 
lery under Col. Walton, there was 
poured one steady irruption of death- 
dealing missiles that mowed down the 
ranks of the Federals as the reaper cuts 
the grain; yonder is Telegraph Hill, 
from which Lee surveyed the scene 
"unparalleled in surpassing splendor, 
unequaled in terrible sublimity." It 
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was indeed terrible. Lee says that 
Gen. Couch, who was in immediate com- 
mand of the assaulting column, climbed 
the steeple of the courthouse in the 
town, and, seeing the slaughter, ex- 
claimed: "O great God! See how our 
brave fellows are falling!" It was a 
bloody field. What madness to attempt 
to storm those ridges held by such sol- 
diers as fought with Lee! A Confed- 
erate soldier, who was a little off to the 
right of Telegraph Hill, and who saw 
the whole terrible pageant, told me 
that he saw a line of soldiers in the 
rear of the attacking columns of the 
Union soldiers, who shot down any who 
attempted to run. But they were brave 
men — ^no braver soldiers ever charged 
a foe than the bluecoats who sprang at 
the throat of the Army of Northern 
Virginia on the field of Fredericksburg. 
They died for the Union, and it is 
worth the price they paid to preserve it. 
It was at this battle that Stonewall 
Jackson appeared on the field in the 
dazzling new uniform given him by his 
friend, Gen. J. E. B. Stuart. Lee says 
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that his men hardly knew him as he 
galloped along the line in his finery. 
They shook their heads, and said that 
they "feared that 'Old Jack' would be 
afraid of his clothes, and wouldn't get 
down to his work." But "Old Jack" 
didn't let his clothes interfere with 
business. When he started in, every- 
thing got out of his way. Had he been 
at Gettysburg, instead of the overcau- 
tious and dilatory Ewell, he would have 
seized the Round Tops the first day, 
and Lee would have whipped the fight. 
But enough of this war talk. 

RICHMOND ON THE "JEEMS." 

I felt at home in Richmond. In 1875 
I was admitted on trial in the Virginia 
Conference at Danville, and stationed 
by Bishop McTyeire at Broad Street 
Church, Richmond, and remained there 
for three years. It was long enough to 
learn Richmond, and to become, in a 
measure, identified with its Methodism. 
I have been back only at long intervals; 
but have never ceased to love Rich- 
mond and the noble Methodists there. 
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who were so kind to the brother from 
the West. Of course memory was busy 
with the past. It could not be other- 
wise. Many dear friends of other years 
are no more on earth. Their places are 
vacant in old Broad Street. And among 
the preachers, too, there are wide gaps. 
Duncan, whose generous friendship se- 
cured for me such a pleasant place in 
the regard of the Virginia Conference, 
is dead; the eloquent Doggett has 
passed out of sight; Bennett is in heav- 
en; Edwards has gone on before; Le- 
roy M. Lee is no more on earth. Ah 
me! what tender chords vibrate to the 
touch of these memories; for in the little 
house around on Clay Street we first 
built our nest, and the dear girl just 
blooming into young womanhood, our 
firstborn, came to gladden our hearts. 
I look back over the long years since 
then with a swelling heart. I thank 
God for it all — for joy and sorrow, for 
light and shade, for the brightness and 
the gloom. He knows best, and has 
led me along a wonderful way. It is an 
ascending way. I have learned a great 
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deal since I tramped these streets. I 
have lost much, but gained uncounted 
riches. ' My life is as happy, my enthu- 
siasm as undiminished, my buoyancy 
as light, my heart as full of purpose, 
my hope as bright as of yore. I have 
treasures in heaven and treasures on 
earth; and at home here, I expect to be 
at home there when God calls me to 
come up higher. 

On Sunday I preached for Dr. Sledd 
at Centenary at 11 a.m., addressed a 
mass meeting in the interest of the Ep- 
worth League at Broad Street at 4 p.m., 
and preached for Dr. Young at Park 
Place at night. Richmond Methodism 
flourishes. Dr. Whitehead, the presid- 
ing elder, told me that in the leading 
cities of the Virginia Conference it is 
keeping pace with the growth of popu- 
lation, and in some places is going 
ahead of it. On Monday I had a pleas- 
ant interview with the pastors in their 
meeting, and was gratified to note their 
interest in the Epworth League. The 
work is not as forward as in the West. 
But these pastors are in full sympathy 
18 
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with It, and in time will get their young 
people to the front. 

ASHLAND. 

Sixteen miles from Richmond is Ash- . 
land, the seat of Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege. Bishop Granbery lives here, and 
I enjoyed resting for a night under his 
hospitable roof. He himself was ab- 
sent at the Baltimore Conference, but 
Mrs. Granbery, a lady of the "Old Vir- 
ginia," Martha Washington type, gave 
me a cordial greeting. Here, too, is 
the home of Rev. A. G. Brown, D.D., 
one of my best friends while I was a 
member of the Virginia Conference. It 
was a great pleasure to meet his family 
and see how his children have grown 
up around him to be ornaments to his 
home. I lift -my hat to the man who 
has reared his children "in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord." Capt. 
Lyon, in Richmond, told me of Dr. 
Sledd's eloquent sermons on the char- 
acters in Judges. I asked him if he had 
preached on Jair. No, he thought not. 
What had Jair done? Gideon whipped 
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the Midianites; Jephthah saved his 
country; Samson played havoc with the 
Philistines — heroes all. But what had 
Jair done? Why, Jair reared thirty 
boys who rode on thirty ass colts. Now 
to ride on an ass colt was a mark of 
dignity, position, influence, and honor. 
And any man who can rear his boys, 
whether one or thirty, so that they fill, 
honorably, public positions, is worthy 
of eulogy, and Heaven bestows it. I 
broke bread, too, with that "old Vir- 
ginia gentleman," Capt. Richard Irby, 
and met at the chapel a number of 
friends. The League at Ashland was 
reported as under way, with fair pros- 
pects of growth. They are working on 
the same problem that every college 
League has to solve, and that will have 
to be solved according to local condi- 
tions. Ashland will be represented at 
Chattanooga, and I expect to hear of a 
forward movement here. I spoke to a 
good audience in the chapel, and en- 
deavored to set forth the history, work, 
and prospects of the Epworth League. 
Mrs. Granbery, who threatened to go to 
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sleep if I failed to keep the people 
awake, didn't get a nap, and the young 
folks seemed to enjoy the occasion. 
Randolph-Macon Is one of our oldest 
and best Methodist colleges. Its Presi- 
dents have been illustrious men in the 
annals of American Methodism. Ste- 
phen Olin, Landon C. Garland, William 
A. Smith, James A. Duncan, and W. W. 
Bennett were the foremost men of their 
day. The college maintains its high 
position among the educational insti- 
tutions of Virginia, under the manage- 
ment of its present distinguished Pres- 
ident, Dr. W. W. Smith. Ashland is a 
quiet, beautiful spot, well suited to be 
the seat of a college. The students can 
wander in the paths of the deep old 
woods around there while they study 
Homer or follow the fortunes of old 
Anchises's famous son; they can think 
of mighty orators: of Patrick Henry, 
"the forest-born Demosthenes;" and of 
Henry Clay, "the mill boy of the slash- 
es;" and while breathing the fragrant 
air of these flowery solitudes, and 
drinking in the inspiration of these un- 
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fading memories of departed genius, 
they can plume their oratorical pinions 
for those flights of sophomoric elo- 
quence that on the first occasion of 
public appearance will set all the vil- 
lage oracles at work predicting "a bril- 
liant future" for each verbal wrangler 
of the forum. There! Got a touch of it, 
myself, haven't I? Sesquipedalian 
words, octosyllabic jargon, take the 
blue ribbon. Dear me, how funny one 
of my old college orations reads now, 
where sound passed for sense (with 
me), and a whole sentence had to be 
framed to show off a big word! Dr. 
James A. Duncan was President of Ran- 
dolph-Macon College when I lived in 
Virginia. If I were asked to name three 
of the finest orators I ever heard, Dr. 
Duncan would be one of them. Nature 
formed him to be a master of assem- 
blies. His very presence was eloquent. 
His voice was as clear as a silver bell, 
soft and musical as a lute, and capable 
of wonderful compass. The first time 
I saw him was at the session of the Vir- 
ginia Conference in Norfolk, in 1873. I 
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shall never forget his reading of the 
hymn: 

Before Jehovah' a awful throne, 
Ye nations bow with sacred joy. 

It fixed that hymn indelibly in my 
memory. His voice seemed perfectly to 
express the reverent majesty of the 
sentiment, and its soft thunder lingers 
in my mind till yet. His sermons were 
strong in argument and beautiful in 
diction, yet you were not specially 
struck by these things; but he played 
on the human heart like a minstrel on 
his harp, and swayed multitudes at his 
will. His style was simple, clear, nat- 
ural; and he impressed you as having 
immense reserve force. Personally Dr. 
Duncan was one of the most lovable 
men I ever knew. Dignified and refined 
in his manner, he was yet easy, grace- 
ful, an inimitable story-teller, and a 
mimic of the first order. What an actor 
he would have made! Had he chosen 
the stage instead of the pulpit, he would 
have been as famous as Garrick or 
Booth. The Virginia preachers loving- 
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ly called him "Jimmie Duncan/* and 
among giants lie was a universal fa- 
vorite. Upon my admission into the 
Conference he became my warm friend, 
and his counsel and encouragement in 
some of the trials incident to a young 
preacher's first experience were invalu- 
able to me. Though I do not know who 
could do it, I wish that some one would 
write his life for our Leagues. Such a 
man's career is a text from which to 
preach the noblest sermons to the 
young. 

CIIARLOTTESVILLE. 

As the train skirted the Chickahom- 
iny swamps where Lee whipped Mc- 
Clellan thirty years ago I had the com- 
pany, for a little way, of Dr. Paul 
Whitehead. Dr. Whitehead is known 
to all who attend the General Confer- 
ence as the "bulldog of debate." He is 
a thorough parliamentarian, and his 
tenacity is like the grip of the turtle, 
which is fabled to hold on till it thun- 
ders. Persons who judgo him by his 
stern seriousness in controversy are apt 
to form an erroneous opinion of the 
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man. He is one of the most genial, el- 
egant, and agreeable men I know; a 
fine conversationalist, a ready and 
graceful writer, a courtly and polished 
gentleman, and a Christian of deep and 
sincere character. He is presiding eld- 
er of the Richmond District, and spoke 
very encouragingly of our Epworth 
League work. I got a promise from 
him to send us, sometime, one of his 
delightful articles for the Era. 

When I reached Charlottesville I 
needed an umbrella for the first time 
this winter. It is a singular fact that 
as many meetings as I have attended, I 
have met only two bad nights: Har- 
din's blizzard in Missouri, and Bledsoe's 
shower here in Charlottesville. I went 
immediately out to the University of 
Virginia, and was soon at home in my 
old quarters at Prof. P. H. Smith's. In 
spite of the rain and the red Albemarle 
mud, we had an appreciative audience 
at the Methodist Church, and I endeav- 
ored to explain the League. Dr. Bled- 
soe reported his League as in fine con- 
dition. I met some of the officers after 
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the service, and had a few words about 
the work. The great need in Virginia 
is a big State Conference to create en- 
thusiasm in the cause and put the 
young people forward. I have met a 
number of young men who would do 
splendid work on a Conference pro- 
gramme, but there has not as yet been 
any adequate call upon them. I hope 
that when they do start they will have 
a State Conference of all the Leagues 
in Virginia. These State Conferences 
are better for our work than Annual 
Conference League Conferences. Vir- 
ginia can have a grand gathering of 
young workers. If some generous 
friend will just get the old brother off 
on a trip, who wants to "hold the 
thing down," we can set on foot a for- 
ward movement that will be felt from 
the mountains to the sea. That old 
brother is tremendously in our way ev- 
erywhere I have been. The General 
Conference has provided all the safe- 
guards necessary. There is no danger, 
unless it is dangerous to be in earnest 
about religion. "Speak unto the chil- 
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dren of Israel, that they go forward." 
If we could just get the honest but un- 
easy old brother who wants to "hold us 
down " off on a six months' trip to Eu- 
rope, Asia, or Africa, it would be a God- 
send to Southern Methodism. I hope 
that the Charlottesville League will be 
represented at the Chattanooga Con- 
ference. 

THE UNIVERSITY. 

I will never forget the day Prof. Vaw- 
ter knocked at my room door at Em- 
ory and Henry, and suggested to me his 
plan of having me elected Chaplain of 
the University of Virginia. I backed 
down at once, but Vawter did not. At 
length I yielded, and allowed my name 
to be used. Although a young, unmar- 
ried man, an undergraduate, and a 
Westerner, I was elected. Had I 
known just what was before me, I 
would not have surrendered even to 
Vawter's resolute purpose. But I did 
not know. Brought up between the 
plow handles on a Mississippi farm, I 
had a very limited knowledge of this 
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big world, and difladence about my own 
ability was about evenly balanced with 
confidence in the superior judgment of 
men whom I knew to be my friends. 
Capt. Vawter, Prof. Buchanan, and in- 
deed all the Faculty at Emory and Hen- 
ry, took a generous interest in the mat- 
ter. Col. Peters says that Judge Shef- 
fey*s recommendation had a decided 
weight in the election. I felt a just 
pride in having won the good opinion 
of the eminent men who indorsed me 
for the place. But when I got there my 
eyes were opened. I saw that I was to 
preach every Sunday before the ablest 
scholars in America. I was dazed by 
the magnitude of my task, and secretly 
uneasy at the temerity that allowed me 
to be placed in such a trying situation. 
For a while I half wished that I was 
back at "Grigsby's Station, where I 
used to be so happy and so poor." It 
was one thing to preach to a country 
congregation in Mississippi or a crowd 
of mountaineers about Emory, and 
quite another to preach to a university 
audience. Dr. Gildersleeve knew all 
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about Greek; Dr. Peters could have ar- 
gued with Cicero, or given old Tacitus 
points on Latin syntax; Dr. Smith 
talked about science like an oracle; and 
Dr. Davis might have made old Aris- 
totle willing to die and leave philoso- 
phy to wiser hands. It was a daring 
thing for a callow youth, who three 
years before was cracking the lash over 
four as stout oxen as ever wore a yoke 
in the Mississippi bottom, to attempt to 
preach to such men. 

A VERDAJS^T START. 

An incident recalls how fresh and 
verdant I was on the threshold of my 
new work. After showing me to my 
room. Prof. Smith, whose guest I was, 
said that I would occupy it alone. A 
few hours afterwards he told me that 
he was a little premature in telling me 
that I would be alone, as other guests 
had unexpectedly arrived; but he add- 
ed: "I am sure that you will be glad to 
have Dr. Broadus with you." Alas for 
the Innocent abroad! Why did my wits 
desert me then? What ill-omened cir- 
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cumstance threw me off my guard? 
Why did I forget in that critical mo- 
ment that "even a fool, when he holdeth 
his peace, is counted wise: and he that 
shutteth his lips is esteemed a man of 
understanding?" On the other hand, 
how can a fellow learn unless he asks 
questions, eh? Perfectly unconscious 
of how it would sound from the new 
Chaplain of the University of Virginia, 
I asked: "Who is Dr. Broadus?" Prof. 
Smith was too much of a gentleman to 
smile. He kindly explained that Dr. John 
A.Broadus was one of the most eminent 
Baptists in the land, a son-in-law of 
Dr. Gesner Harrison, and was coming 
to deliver the memorial address on the 
occasion of the semicentennial of the 
university; but I can easily imagine 
that when he and Mrs. Smith were 
alone he said to her: "Well, Mary, 
where in the world did our new Chap- 
lain come from? He asked me, *Who 
is Dr. Broadus?' " I saw in an instant 
that I had made a faux pas. Now I nev- 
er made a "fox pass" in the same place 
twice. I was on my guard from that on. 
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DR. BROADUS. 

Let it pass that up to that time I had 
never heard of Dr. Broadus. Provi- 
dence put me with him then. He was 
the very man I needed to meet. He had 
himself been Chaplain, knew exactly 
what I ought to do, and took the most 
kindly interest in me and my work. He 
told me much that encouraged me. 
Upon my telling him frankly that I was 
frightened at the job I had undertaken, 
he assured me that I would find in those 
professors sympathetic listeners, not 
the cold critics I feared, and that they 
would appreciate and support an ear- 
nest man in the discharge of his duty- 
all of which I found to be true. I 
preached there two years, and never 
had occasion to complain of a lack of 
generous and sympathetic support on 
the part of the university. Dr. Broad- 
us advised me to stick to my text. I 
took the hint. I let Dr. Gildersleeve 
handle Greek and Dr. Peters teach Lat- 
in, Dr. Smith lecture on science and 
Dr. Holmes on literature, Dr. Davis ex- 
pound philosophy and Dr. Minor dis- 
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CUSS law, and I stuck to the gospel. Dr. 
Broadus became my warm friend. Of- 
ten since then I have enjoyed his soci- 
ety and profited by his noble advice. 
He was one of the few really great men 
I have known; and yet, with all his 
fame and greatness, he was as simple 
in his manners and as gentle in his spir- 
it as a child. The friendship begun in 
the unexpected association of that first 
meeting has been broken now for a 
while by the strange mystery of death, 
but I rejoice to believe that it will be 
renewed in heaven by and by. 

SPOILING A PBEACHEB. 

When I went to the university I had 
a good deal of the spread-eagle style of 
oratory. That took, up there among 
the mountaineers of Southwestern Vir- 
ginia. I won laurels on it at Emory. 
But my "curls" only provoked a quiet 
smile on the cultured audience at the 
university. I soon saw that I couldn't 
run on rhetoric down there. Sopho- 
moric declamation fell fiat, and the or- 
atorical act was a mistake. That 
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congregation wanted simple, sensible 
preaching, practical truth told in a 
plain, straightforward way. It was a 
discipline of inestimable value to me. 
It pruned my style of extravagance, and 
brought me to realize that simplicity is 
a cardinal element of good preaching. 
It was natural that under the restraints 
of my new associations I should go too 
far in the opposite direction. After I 
had spent two years at the university 
I returned to Southwestern Virginia, 
and preached at Saltville. My good 
friend, Mrs. J. E. B. Stuart, the widow 
of the famous Confederate general, who 
had kindly used her influence to get me 
elected Chaplain, heard me. She noted 
a great change in my style, and after 
the sermon said to me: "I*m sorry that 
you went to the university as Chaplain. 
It has spoiled a good preacher. Where is 
your Methodist fire? Set your imagi- 
nation free again; get off of your stilts, 
and put on your wings." She was not 
far wrong. Yet the training of the uni- 
versity was of incalculable benefit to 
me. 
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IN THE CHAPEL. 

Dr. J. William Jones is Chaplain 
there now. I attended morning prayers 
In the chapel, and conducted the serv- 
ice. Attendance is voluntary, and va- 
ries with circumstances. When I was 
there, among the few who could always 
be counted on at chapel prayers was 
one who has since become distinguished 
in the world of letters, Thomas Nelson 
Page. I never could get Tom Page to 
take much part, though he is a good 
Episcopalian; but rain or shine, he was 
on hand at prayers, and a stand-by to 
the Chaplain. He threw his influence 
on the side of religion and virtue, and 
was always ready to lend a hand to 
help forward the work. Since I was 
Chaplain, a beautiful church has been 
built on the campus, and the facilities 
for religious work among the students 
are said to be excellent now. 

A NOTED VISITOB. 

While I was at the university Mr. 
Bayard Taylor came there to deliver an 
address. I was invited to meet him at 
19 
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a dinner. This was the realization of a 
long-cherished dream, for his writings 
had been the delight of my boyhood, 
and among my first efforts in public 
I recited at our little country school his 
"Song of the Camp:" 

"Give us a song! " the soldiers ciied. 

The outer trenches guarding, 
While the heated guns of the camps allied 

Grew weary of bombarding! 

I had pictured a great, stern, reserved 
man; but found him exactly the oppo- 
site. I remember yet the strange sen- 
sations that thrilled me as I sat by him 
on the sofa and heard him tell me of 
the wonders of the Nile, and many 
things he saw in Oriental lands. I told 
him how I had used his "Song of the 
Camp" in my juvenile oratory, and he 
seemed really pleased over the matter, 
and grew delightfully chatty about how 
he wrote the hymn in the trenches be- 
fore Sebastopol. It was a very pleas- 
ant bit of literary history. 

OLD FRIENDS. 

My visit was hurried, yet I enjoyed 
greeting again my good friends of those 
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halcyon days. The eye of some former 
student of the Virginia University may 
fall on this, and he will be glad to know 
that Dr. Peters is the same genial man 
he used to be; twenty years do not 
seem to have materially altered his 
looks. I cannot say the same of Dr. 
Minor, whom I was glad to greet for a 
little while in his hospitable home. Dr. 
Mallet's hair is getting white, but his 
face is ruddy and his step as steady as 
of yore. Dr. N. K. Davis looks older, 
but is as handsome as ever; it would be 
a draw between him and Aristotle for 
the first place after Apollo! Prof. 
Smith is unchanged in personal appear- 
ance, lives in the same house on the 
lawn, and has the same merry throng 
of pretty girls and jolly boys in the 
parlor. Yet deep shadows have fallen 
on our hearts and homes since the sunny 
days of " auld lang syne," and loved forms 
have left us, nevermore to meet us here. 
More and more, as I look upon the 
traces of decay on all we love below, do 
I realize the truth and strength of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

FROM THE MOUNTAINS TO THE SEA. 
A BOOK AGENT. 

« 

While waiting for the "Limited," to 
take me to Lynchburg, a well-dressed 
man, with a wooden leg, offered to sell 
me a little book. He recited his story 
in the mechanical monotone of the pro- 
fessional book agent, which generally 
disgusts the average man. I never hear 
one of these parrotlike venders of lit- 
erary wares without recalling Dr. Ma- 
hon's dry humor, that struck one of 
them like a chunk of dynamite. He 
took about a half hour of Mahon's pre- 
cious time, and the good man listened 
quietly to it all. "Now," said the agent, 
flattering himself that the Doctor's in- 
terest in his story meant something, 
"don't ydu want the book?" "O no," 
replied Mahon, with his inimitable 
drollery that is as pungent as Cayenne 
(292) 
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pepper, "you have now told me every- 
thing it can possibly have in it, and I 
have no use for it." Whether the hint 
cured the astonished peddler of his gar- 
rulous gabble or not is not known, but 
it ought to cure a whole tribe. A man 
who knows anything about books is 
intolerably bored by the metallic rat- 
tle of the itinerant agent's voice. I 
bought this book, however, for the sake 
of the wooden leg, and found it to be a 
very interesting account of the old reb- 
el soldier's life with Stonewall Jack- 
son. I am very fond of this kind of lit- 
erature, and wish that we had more of 
it from the old heroes in the ranks. 
Personal recollections seldom fail to in- 
terest the young. It is romance in re- 
ality. I read this little book through, 
and then turned it over to Marvin, who 
has done the same. 

LYNCHBURG. 

Gentle reader, were you ever in 
Lynchburg, Va.? If not, it is difficult 
for you to form any conception of the 
city. It is built on the side of a steep 
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hill which rises from the bank of the 
James River. A man can stand in his 
back yard, and spit on his neighbor's 
roof below him. Yet, in this almost in- 
accessible place, they have built one of 
the solidest cities in Virginia; and 
perched on these steep declivities are 
homes that vie in everything that con- 
stitutes the highest Christian civiliza- 
tion with any in the land. There is a 
great deal of wealth in Lynchburg, and 
the place is noted for the intelligence, 
enterprise, and hospitality of its peo- 
ple. The woman's department of Ran- 
dolph-Macon College is located here. 
It occupies a site in the western sub- 
urbs unsurpassed for the magnificent 
scenery around it, mountain, hill, val- 
ley, and the deep depression of the 
"noble Jeems," which here bursts 
through the Piedmont highlands, and 
rushes eastward to the sea. The thing 
in Lynchburg I don't like is tobacco. 
It is a great tobacco town, and you 
know I am "agin" that nasty stuff al- 
ways and everywhere. It ought to be 
used only by goats, worms, and doctors. 
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COUBT STREET PABSONAOE. 

Rev. L. B. Betty, pastor of Court 
Street Methodist Church, met me and 
carried me to the parsonage. The sight 
of Betty and the warm grasp of his 
hand took me back to old times again. 
In November of 1875 the Virginia Con- 
ference met in Danville. Six preach- 
ers were admitted on trial that year: L. 
B. Betty, John E. DeShazo, W. W. Lear, 
Paul Bradley, W. W. Royall, and S. A. 
Steel. None of them, so far as I know, 
have fallen from grace. Royall went as 
a missionary to China, and is now on a 
circuit in his old Conference; Lear is 
pastor in Richmond; Bradley is at Gror- 
donville; DeShazo is presiding elder at 
Danville; Betty has Court Street; and 
the writer is a continental circuit rider. 
That Conference! I well remember the 
Conference, the terrible cold, the visit 
to Dr. Munsey's room, his midnight 
talk about novels and the devil — it al- 
most makes my hair rise to remember 
it yet. It was at that Conference that 
Bishop McTyeire sat down on the choir. 
Dr. Leroy M. Lee objected to my ad- 
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mission unless I would agree to trans- 
fer; so did P. A. Peterson. I consulted 
Dr. Duncan, and he told me to be still. 
I was, and was admitted uncondition- 
ally. Once in, both Lee and Peterson 
were my warm friends; they were too 
noble to indulge jealousy. Dr. Bledsoe, 
of "Theodicy" fame, was at that Con- 
ference, and had a tilt with Dr. Gran- 
bery, in which some of us thought the 
giant was worsted. When the discus- 
sion closed, Dr. Bledsoe came along the 
aisle and stopped where I was sitting. 
He was chafing like a wounded bear. 
He spoke to me, and then said: "I be- 
lieve you are filling Granbery's place." 
I had succeeded Dr. Granbery at Broad 
Street. "No," I replied, "Doctor, you 
have been misinformed; I am standing 
where he stood, but not filling his place. 
There are few men who can do that." 
"Well, young man," he said, "don't you 
make the mistake he made, and bother 
me." "Don't be uneasy," was my un- 
consciously audacious answer; "I have 
no brains to waste on you. Doctor." 
The saucy honmot seemed to please 
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him, and from that on he always treat- 
ed me very kindly. It was during that 
debate that Dr. Bledsoe said that Wes- 
ley agreed with him on some point. 
When he said that. Bishop McTyeire, 
whose face was a study, struck the ta- 
ble a sharp blow, and slowly rose to his 
feet. It seemed to me that I had never 
seen just such an expanse of broad- 
cloth as loomed on the horizon at that 
moment. Bledsoe heeded the gavel, 
and was silent, but looked puzzled. Mc- 
Tyeire said, in that deep double-bass 
voice of his : " That brings me to my feet. 
Wesley has been dead nearly a hun- 
dred years, yet Dr. Bledsoe says that 
Wesley agrees with him." "Sit down! 
sit down! "said Bledsoe, who had no idea 
of arousing McTyeire to the point of 
taking a hand, "I agree with Wesley on 
that point;" and the laugh that fol- 
lowed told plainly enough how Mc- 
Tyeire had hit the ball. My, my, what 
debaters those Virginia preachers are! 
When Lee and Edwards, Peterson and 
Whitehead, Brown and Bennett took 
the floor it was a wrestle of the giants. 
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A GOOD MEETING. 

I had not been long in Betty's home 
till old friends began to drop in. They 
all evinced an intelligent interest in my 
work, and showed a cheerful desire to 
aid me in every possible way. Brother 
Clarke doesn't look any older than he 
did when I left Virginia, twenty years 
ago, or thereabouts. Brother Watts 
shows signs of having met "old Father 
Time," but not enough to disguise him. 
There was a fine turn-out at Court 
Street to hear about the Epworth 
League. Under the wise management 
of the pastors the young people in 
Lynchburg, without friction; have 
swung clear of the Christian Endeavor 
and caught the Methodist step. The 
Christian Endeavor was strongly in- 
trenched in the Methodist Church at 
Lynchburg, and a less loyal class of 
young people would have given trou- 
ble; but the young Methodists of Lynch- 
burg love their Church too deeply to go 
against it by adhering to an outside so- 
ciety. A number reported that they 
would be on hand at Chattanooga. I 
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was greatly refreshed by the spirit of 
kindness to myself and of interest in 
the Epworth League manifested at 
Lynchburg. I could not avoid contrast- 
ing the confidence and affection of these 
Virginia brethren, with whom I was as- 
sociated for a little time long ago, with 
the harsh censure of the Memphis Con- 
ference, in which, you may say, I grew 
up in manhood. So far as correcting 
what is wrong is concerned, the Vir- 
ginia way is infinitely the better way. 

SUFFOLK. 

At no place where I have been have I 
had a more cordial gi*eeting or a kinder 
hearing than at Suffolk. I was sorry to 
find my friend and brother. Rev. H. C. 
Cheatham, the pastor, in very feeble 
health. But he has one of the best 
Leagues I have found, both Senior and 
Junior. The Juniors occupied the front 
seats at the meeting, and many of those 
bright boys and girls pressed forward 
to shake hands with the "editor of the 
Era," Their badges and colors lent a 
cheerful air to the occasion, and their 
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singing had the genuine Epworth ring 
to it. As I entered the Church I no- 
ticed a large Epworth League , badge 
used for a bulletin board, and on it all 
the meetings were announced. That is 
a good idea. Brother Cheatham said 
that much credit for this fine success 
is due to Miss Campbell, a lady teacher 
in the college, who has thrown her 
whole soul into the young people's 
work. When I saw how they crowded 
about her, I could easily understand 
what he meant. The League at Suffolk 
is a success in all its departments, and 
is of incalculable assistance to the pas- 
tor in his present feeble state of health. 
O if every pastor would do as Brother 
Cheatham has done, and call his young 
people to the front in the great work of 
the Church! It is so much better than 
to be forever fearing that they are go- 
ing to "run away with things," and 
trying to hold them back instead of 
leading them out. I was surprised to 
find three or four trunk railroad lines 
running through Suflfolk, a large and 
flourishing female college, and many 
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important manufacturing interests. 
The town is on the edge of the Dismal 
Swamp, but has a large territory trib- 
utary to it in southside Virginia and in 
North Carolina. I hope to see a good 
delegation from Suffolk at Chatta- 
nooga. 

HiDma OUT. 

Letter after letter came from Nor- 
folk telling me to notify them when I 
would arrive, or, failing to be met, to 
take a carriage and come to so and so. 
But I slipped into the city early in the 
morning, went to a hotel, got a quiet 
room, from the window of which I had 
a glimpse of the harbor and its ships 
riding at anchor, and, throwing off my 
coat, went to work for the Era, It was 
a naughty trick, almost as naughty as 
the one I played on the fair friend who 
came to meet me at the station in Sher- 
man, Tex. But I must get some time 
for work. I can read on the cars, but it 
is not so easy to write. Tet write I 
must. The homes where I stop are the 
sweetest and best in the land, and over- 
whelm me with kindness. But the so- 
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cial act is incompatible with the steady 
and concentrated attention necessary to 
my work, and I am sometimes just 
obliged to hide out, and catch up. Our 
young readers will remember this; 

And If I chance to fall below 

The pen of Hoss, or Tigert*s quill, 

Don't be too hard on what I do, 
But give me credit for good will. 

These learned gentlemen can sit in 
their easy-chairs, and with books and 
papers around them can write their 
massive editorials at their leisure; but 
I have to edit the Era on the wing, and 
if it does not sparkle and shine and 
sing I know that the young people are 
not going to read it. I don't blame 
them. Dullness is not a Christian vir- 
tue. I am not heading a funeral pro- 
cession. The Era is the organ of cheer- 
ful, hopeful, enthusiastic youth. 

A THEOLOGUE IN HARNESS. 

My home in Norfolk was with Rev. 
E. H. Rawlings, pastor of Centenary 
Church, though I broke bread with my 
good friends. Dr. Coke Smith's family. 
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and had a short call on Dr. Tudor and 
his jnerry wife in their home. Raw- 
lings rubbed against the walls of Van- 
derbilt, and either that contagion or 
something else has sent him to the front. 
I always try to get a peep at a young 
preacher's library. In Rawlings's li- 
brary I found excellent books. He 
keeps abreast of current thought. He 
is studious, writes, drills his voice, has 
sense enough to know that no matter 
what gifts a man may have there is no 
excellence without labor, and is willing 
to pay the price of hard work for suc- 
cess. I met him and his wife, a true 
helpmeet, at Chautauqua last summer. 
Like myself, he was inoculated with 
the interest in sociological study, and 
his study table shows that he is not 
through with the theme. Mrs. Raw- 
lings is far on in the Chautauqua Read- 
ing Course, and if we don't mind will 
beat us through the evergreen gate. I 
preached at Centenary Sunday morn- 
ing to a fine congregation. Of course 
Rawlings has a live League. You 
would not hear me blowing his horn if 
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he did not. The Methodist preacher 
who hasn't got a live League now 
doesn't get a free "ad." in the Era, 
Brother Rawlings not only has a good 
League in Centenary, but is taking an 
active interest in the work throughout 
the State, and I was glad to hear such 
encouraging words about the prospect. 
That State League Conference will 
come. Now going to Vanderbilt won't 
make a man a successful Methodist 
preacher. If he is a hard worker, the 
advantages of Vanderbilt will be a 
great blessing to him; but if he is not a 
hard worker, Tillett & Company will 
labor in vain to put him through. There 
is a boy somewhere on a farm, plowing 
all day and sitting up late at night to 
study, who is willing to write his speech 
over twenty times, and then wish he 
had time for one more writing before 
he delivers it, who will leave all the 
college boys behind in the race. Still I 
tell the young preachers everywhere to 
take a full course in the university be- 
fore they enter the regular work. We 
never lose time by waiting to grind the ax. 
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EPWORTH CHURCH, 

Rev. A. Coke Smith, D.D., is pastor 
of Granby Street Methodist Church. 
This congregation outgrew the old 
church, and under the lead of their el- 
oquent and popular pastor have built a 
new church, which will cost, when com- 
pleted, about 1150,000. It is built of 
stone, with a great tower, in which 
there is to be a chime of bells, and will 
be far ahead of everything in Norfolk 
in the way of a church. It is massive and 
magnificent on the outside, and will be 
the perfection of elegance and comfort 
within; and if the seaboard saints can't 
get to heaven from that church, they 
are a hopeless lot. I do not like the in- 
terior arrangements as well as I do the 
First Church in Memphis. Indeed, I 
have seen only one church, the glori- 
ous Epworth Memorial In Cleveland, 
that surpasses the old new First Church 
in its internal arrangements. In this 
day of great religious gatherings it is 
of the highest importance that we shall 
be able to accommodate numbers. The 
Epworth Church in Norfolk seats about 
20 
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1,000; the Sunday school room is sep- 
arate, and cannot be utilized to enlarge 
the seating capacity, as in Memphis, 
and most other modem churches, where, 
by throwing the Sunday school room 
and main auditorium together, the seat- 
ing capacity is doubled. The object of 
this criticism is not to find fault with 
the magnificent Norfolk church, but to 
suggest to those who propose to build, 
the importance of building so that we 
can expand when occasion demands. I 
don't know what the dear brethren, 
who, in unnecessary alarm, think that 
we are running away with the wagon, 
will do about the name. Just to walk 
in and capture the whole thing, bag 
and baggage, and call it "Epworth 
Church," is enough to alarm these fa- 
therly saints. And that, too, in con- 
servative and "loyal" Virginia! I had 
nothing to do with it, however; and 
they can't decapitate Smith, for his 
time is out, poor fellow! But in spite 
of lachrymose orthodoxy, and its grew- 
some predictions of disaster, it glad- 
dens my soul to see how our blessed 
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work sweeps on, and Its lofty motto, 
"All for Christ," expressing in a sen- 
tence the purpose of every Leaguer's 
heart, flashes on trophy after trophy 
like a prophecy of the millennial day. 

A LITE LEAGUE. 

The Epworth Church has a live 
League. Mrs. Smith gave me an inter- 
esting account of the work done in the 
Literary Department, which seems to 
be organized in an admirable way. The 
hundred and thirty or forty members 
are subdivided into classes with lead- 
ers. They take up the reading, which 
is not confined to the League course, 
and pursue it separately, and hold un- 
ion meetings of all the classes, at which 
papers are read, subjects discussed, and 
questions asked and answered about 
the topics of study. These literary un- 
ions of the various subclasses of this 
fine League are said to be occasions of 
great interest. I can easily believe it. 
Such intelligent and skillful manage- 
ment will make the League what it 
)ught to be: a great educational agency 
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for our young Methodist people. O for 
more Coke Smiths! And more Mrs. 
Smiths, preachers' wives who don't as- 
pire to be men, and go to Congress or 
the General Conference; but can rock 
the cradle, and help a swarm of eager 
young folks to plan and carry out a 
course of good reading. That beats 
strutting around on the rostrum mak- 
ing speeches. Such women as this 
queen in the Norfolk parsonage are the 
glory of our land. In conjunction with 
other Leagues in the city, this League 
has maintained a course of lectures 
that were spoken of in high terms by 
the pastors and people. Prominent 
men like Dr. Carter and Dr. Sledd and 
Dr. Tudor had delivered addresses on 
Methodism to crowded houses, and with 
splendid effect in teaching our young 
people the principles of our Church. I 
hope that these city unions will every- 
where adopt the same course, and call 
into service the ablest talent in the 
Church. I had the privilege of preach- 
ing for Dr. Smith Sunday night, and 
gave the Leagues the "Heroes of Meth- 
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odism" Monday night. Granby Street 
was happy over the results of the good 
meeting just closed by Evangelist 
Leftwich. Dr. Smith received fifty con- 
verts into the Church Sunday morning, 
the results of the revival. 

CUMBERLAND STREET. 

Methodist Churches are thick in Nor- 
folk. The fact is, Methodism seems to 
have the town. Old Cumberland Street, 
I was told, is the mother of them all. 
Dr. Tudor is pastor — Tudor, the elo- 
quent, genial, lovable man, who, how- 
ever age may tease him and old Time 
mischievously powder his hair with 
tints of gray, can never grow old till 
Mrs. Tudor dies! There was a "mass 
meeting of the Leagues Sunday after- 
noon at Cumberland Street to hear the 
Secretary, but they didn't "mass" 
worth a cent. I found in Norfolk, as 
elsewhere in Virginia, fine individual 
Leagues doing excellent work in the 
local church, but no connectional force 
or enthusiasm. Nothing but a State 
Conference will develop this esprit de 
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corps. In Kentucky, Missouri, Texas, 
Illinois, or Michigan a League rally will 
pack any church where it is held, and It 
will do so before long in Virginia. Once 
aroused, the spirit of youth, which is 
the spirit of hope and progress, will 
carry all before It. But if the audience 
was not large, it was made up of the 
very finest class of people, and they 
gave a close attention to the discourse 
of the Secretary, and after it many as- 
surances of increased interest in the 
work. We expect to hear good news 
from the Norfolk Leagues. 

ABOUND ABOUT. 

Rain prevented the "spin around the 
harbor" in a yacht planned by Dr. 
Smith, but when the clouds passed over 
he took me to drive around the city. 
The old Norfolk is unsightly. The 
streets are narrow, and paved with cob- 
blestones; the houses are built right up 
to the sidewalk, and yards are an ex- 
ception; there are a great many ne- 
groes, with their uncanny shanties, 
right up in town. But the new Norfolk, 
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that is building farther out, is beauti- 
ful. Its streets are paved with vitri- 
olized brick, its houses are costly and 
elegant, its yards green and spacious, 
and everything is modem. We drove 
through this part of the city, down the 
harbor, to where we could see the wide 
expanse of steel-gray water in Hamp- 
ton Roads quivering and weltering in 
the evening sunlight, and the great 
ships at anchor or loading at the 
wharves, and the little sailboats, with 
their white wings spread, gliding swift- 
ly and in ghostly silence across the 
waves — all, all the magical panorama 
of a great port. Off yonder is where 
the "Merrimac" and "Monitor" had 
their memorable fight for the mastery 
of the sea. Scarcely visible on the dis- 
tant sky line are the grim bastions of 
Fortress Monroe, standing guard at the 
gateway to the continent. Then we 
drove through the country back of Nor- 
folk, among the truck farms; and the 
beautiful park, with its pretty lake, and 
glimpses of wider water in the distance; 
through solemn forests, fragrant with 
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the budding flowers of the springtime. 
Smith was at his best; and anecdote 
followed anecdote in rattling humor, 
that kept the handsome South Carolina 
judge, who rode with us, in a mellow 
mood, and even made inroads on the 
habitual gravity (?) of the Secretary. 
Dr. Smith is a prince of humorists when 
unbent, and tells a story with perfect 
grace. And the beauty of his anecdotes 
is that, while they are funny enough 
for the end man of a minstrel troop, 
they are clean enough for the fireside. 
There was no taint of vulgarity on the 
speech of our ride, nothing that Mrs. 
Smith might not have enjoyed had she 
gone with us, as at one time we hoped 
she would. The keen wind from the 
briny deep made our overcoats com- 
fortable before we got back from a ride 
which I shall not soon forget. Much 
remains unsaid, but I must put a pe- 
riod here. 

Au Revoir. 
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